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CHAPTER XtI. 


MATCH MAKING. 


THE Governor’s guests and family were already seat- 
ed at breakfast, more than one messenger having 
been despatched for the two missing young ladies. 
They entered at the very moment, when some surprise 
was being expressed at the unwonted length of Miss 
Evylin’s walk. 

“So, so, Doctor,” said the Governor, looking in 
triumplrat his worthy old friend, ««I told you Kate was 
the better Doctor of the two, now look at your daugh- 
ter and tell me, if that is not pretty well for the first | 
morning.” 

The Doctor made room near himself, for his 
danghter, and looked indeed with much interest for 
the refreshened bloom to which his Excellency allu- 
ded. There it was sure enough, two round red spots 
in her cheeks—w er the result of health or disease 
he seemed wane to tell. 

Be that as it might, the effect upon her beauty was 
indeed lustrous. Her eyes too, which on the pre- 
vious night, seemed to move slowly and painfully over 


objects in the room, were bright as diamonds, with 

















effect forthe present was much the same however, for 
the tr umphant and enthusiastic Kate herself, had 


| not brought in from the fields and flowers a richer har- 
} , 
| 
| 
| 
| 





vest of beauty. Sickness rather lent an interest to, than 
diminished from, the loveliness of that isolated, pecu- 
liarly reared being. In that large company of gay and 
fashionable people, she looked like a little nun, just 
peed from the gates of aliving tomb. Those two, 
father and daughter, were objects of peculiar solici- 
| tude and interestat that table—there wasa clinging, 
| ferent from the ordinary manifestafions in similar re- 
| lations, so pla@ed. They were, and appeared to be, all 
jin all to each other—they had of late lived with 
and for noone else—of course thaf air of monastic se- 
clusion about the daughter particularly, was the far- 
thest possible removed from the conventional courtly 
ease and grace of most of those around her. Not that 
there was any gaucherie, far from it, she was rather 
elevated above the conventional standard, than fallen 


below it—so much did that constanf, self-sustained 


spirit and mental endowments of the rarest or 
der, elevate her above any mere temporary rules 
lof propriety. She scarcely seemed to think that 
she was called upon to beat a part in the general con- 
versation, and yet, when the Governor or the Rever- 


end Commissary, addressed anv remark to her, she 








answered in a manner to convince everv one, that she 
| had read and reflected upon most subjects comprehend- 


ed under the terms, of general information, even in 
the sterner sex. 


It had been one of the favorite projects of the Gov- 


ernor, in davys gone by, to unite his eldest son and 


heir to the daughter of his oldest and best friend. 
There seemed a peculiar propriety in this, on every 
account. Some persons thought they could per- 
ceive a remarkable similarity of mental constitu- 


ition. John Spotswood was then perhaps, the ablest 
| man within the boundaries of the Old Dominion—of 


| vigorous intellect—learned and subtle inthe use of 


the late excitement. Every one approved of Kate’s | scholastic weapons, and with a power of eloquence, 


} 
practice, and the Doctor was free to confess himself |, 


out-done, yet he was not so sanguine as the others as 
to the final result. He would rather have scen that 
red and white blending imperceptibly in her cheeks 
like Kate’s. His professional experience led him to 


distrust those deceitful heralds of an early grave. 
15 











The |} premises stated. 


te when he chose to use it, which a public assembly could 
| rarely withstand. There seemed then a | propriety in 


| the proposed union of these most carefully educated 





persons, buta greater mutual repugnance sprang up 


| between them than could have been imagined from the 


These are matters, our fair readers 


| inseperable, confidential air between them, quite dif- ~ 
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have doubtless discovered ere this, which are not || 


soluble either by mathematical or logical rules. So || 


it seemed in this case. Any one to have become ac- | 
quainted with the parties, separately, would have de- } 
clared at once, that they were just made for each } 
other, and yet all things, thusconspiring thereto, the | 


| 


match could not be brought about. We are speaking 


the clique whom I have mortally offended by attend- 


Instead 
of being too much of a political partizan, I have not 


ing to the real interests of the whole Colony. 


been enough so to please them. In the second place, 
I have established ware-houses for the inspection of 
tobacco at convenient places throughout the land, and 
this touches the pockets of the planting interest. In 


of John rather as he once was, than as he has been | the third place, I have established a large iron furnace 


presented to the reader. 
. . . | 
mystery to his friends—past finding out—perhaps that 
mystery may be solved ere we progress much farther 


° os } 
He paid her several visits, and spent | 


in our narrative. 
some long evenings with the Doctor, but when his 
father catechised him in his bantering way upon the 


progress of the affair, he answered abruptly that she | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





was a little philosopher in petticoats, 
Ellen ran her eyes over the company at the table, | 
in search of the new tutor, anxious te see how he | 


would appear by daylight, and almost afraid to see | 


those lips again that called up so many painful memo- }) 


| 
ries of the past—while she was in the very act, a ser- | 
} 


vant entered with an answer toa messenger, which | 


| 


the Governor had despatched to him previous to hee | 


entrance—to the effect, that he would pay his res- 
pects to his Excellency and his guests directly. 


“Poor fellow,” said the Governor, ‘‘he doubts his 
position in our little circle, and was too unpresuming 
to present himself, but I will soon shew him that if 
Lady Spotswood marshals her guests to table in the 
order of their rank, that I range mine in the order of 
their merit.” 

Her Ladyship laughed at this sally and replied 
‘That it was the first time in her recollection that she 


had been charged with too exact an observance of form 


and ceremony. What says the representative of the | 


Bishop of London?” 

*] think that the papers relating to the Tramontain 
expedition might answer that question for his Excel- 
lency. Are not three fourths of the aristocracy of the 
land ranged against it?” said the Commissary. 

**It was not her Ladyship who offended them; that 
Indeed I did but jest 
about the order of precedence.” 


sin lies upon my shoulders. 


A cloud came over that hard weather-beaten face, as 


soon as the great subject of all his meditations was men- 


He was now a walking 1 
| interest. 


and forge, and this seperates me still more from that 
And fourthly and lastly, I have advocated 
| ° » oy: . 
_ the establishment of military posts from the frontiers 
| . . ° - . *,° 
to the head waters of the Mississippi, thus disuniting 
| ' : as , 
the grasping French from forming in our rear, and this 
notaccomplish. Is it traly put, Mr. Commissary?” 
‘Very fairly stated, but you forgot to mention the 
Indian hostages at the College.” 


“Oh, aye. They say farther that I am puttinga 





stick into the hands of the savages to break our own 
| heads. Now we have the whole case; was evera 
| glorious and magnificent scheme of conquering an 
| Eimpire, thwarted from such pitiful and contemptible 
benctives: Oh, if L only had some of Marlborough’s 
brave boys here, how I would shame these poor sordid 
I would plant the British 


Lion on the most commanding position which it has 


narrow minded creatures. 


ever yet occupied. Grand as the enterprise is,in a 








military point of view, itis far surpassed in importance 


_by its civil and social relations. The discovery of 


} 
\} 
' 


|Columbus itself was nothing—the achievements of 


‘ 


Smithand Raleigh are nothing if we are to be hemmed 





| in here within a narrow strip of land along the Atlan- 
| tic coast. 


| 
| 


|| opened to the west, which the most enthuastic visiona- 


Accomplish my design and resources are 


| . 
| 1y cannot now foresee.” 

Kate exchanged a@smile with some of the young 
gentlemen. 


the same subject, while Dorothea looked up in his face 


She had so often heard him dilate upon 





| 
t and remarked, ‘*Papa, I have always heard that old 
| soldiers love to fight their b over again, but you 
| 5 agal y 

| are always fighting them by anticipation.” 


Patting her on the head, he replied, **Then lama 


gasconader, am 1?” 








| 
| Before any reply was uttered, the tutor entered, 
|| dressed pretty much as he had been the night before, 


tioned, and he remained in a thoughtful mood fora || but looking weary and haggard as if he had spenta 


| 
while, and then continued: ‘*My first offence was || 


Colony most unexpectedly to take the place of a gen- | 


sleepless night. Notwithstanding this, his carriage 


the salutations of the morning with a grace and ease, 


that I, a military-man, and nothing else, arrived in the ] was nobly erect, and he walked to his place and made 
| 


tleman who was captured on his way hither by the | 


| 


more like a courtier just from the saloons of the Queen, 


French. He was expected to espouse the cause of || than a poor houseless tutor and private secretary: 
In Exchange 
Duke Univessity 
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There was nothing extravagant at all in his manners; 


on the contrary, they were regulated with the best 


possible taste, with the exception, that he had seem- | 


ingly not yet schooled himself into the humble defer- 
ential air, usually supposed to become one in his posi- 
tiom. Before he was seated, the Governor gamed the 
ladies to him, and he again bowed to them, bending over 
very low and gracefully as he saluted Kate and Ellen, 
but not uttering a syllable. He passed the hour of 
breakfast very much in the same way, scarcely ever 


speaking, except when the Governor addressed some 


question directly to him, and which he answered like | 


a man possessed of ample information touching all the 
interesting questions then involved in the subject of 
the succession. 

It was curious to watch the painful sort of interest 
with which Ellen Evylin’s eyes seemed to gloat on his 
face every now and then, before she would turn away 
with a dissatisfied air. 

His face was one which, like the Governor’s, had 
geen some little vicissitudes of weather, with this dif- 
ference, that old Boreas had put his marks on the first 
after the zenith of life had been passed, while in the 
other, it was scarcely approached. He wore large 
brown whiskers, overshadowing much of his face, re- 
tained no doubt from his military life, and stretching 
from one of them, the scar of a deep sabre cut ran 


along his face and down into his very mouth. So that 


his countenance, when in repose, had rather a fero- || 


cious look, from which, however, it was instantly re- 
deemed when lighted up in conversation. He wastall 
and slender, and not apparently in good health. Ato. 
gether, he was a remarkable looking man. 

Kate whispered to Ellen, as they were leaving the 
room, arm in arm, ‘Our new tutor has quite as aris- 
tocratic an air as any person at the table, and more 


of the camp grace about him than even papa him- 
self.” 


“Did you ever hear such a deep toned voice, Kate?” | 


said Ellen, ‘it sounds like the bass pipes of your or- || 


gan; I could not help fancying him giving commands 


along a line of soldiers in battle array.” 


“The very idea, Ellen! there is command in it, aye, 
and in more than that about him; poor man, he has not 
always been a tutor, I dare say.” 


‘‘Kate, I always feel sorry for your broken down 
gentleman; there is no more melancholy expression in 
our language, than ‘such a one has seen better days,’ 
and how instantly they occur on looking at Mr. Hall. 


Without the slightest appearance ofan attemptto excite 
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| sympathy—indeed quite the reverse—every tone and 

attitude tells of his fallen fortunes. Papa seems to 
} have fallen in love with him at first sight, but that 
|| big sear over his face would captivate him, at any 
} time. He loves a soldier for his own sake, independ- 
| ent of the cause he has been engaged in!” 


|| ‘*And what cause, Kate, did Mr. Hall espouse ?”” 


| “I do not know, Ellen, perhaps papa enquired into 
| that; but, as I said just now, it would matter little with 


|| him, if his soldiership and personal honor remained 
1} . 
unimpeached.” 





| ‘would almost be a surety for them myself, so 
|| firmly persuaded am I that he isa true man.” 
i} 
| ‘Wat strange prejudices you do take up, Ellen, 
1} ‘ , 
| and almost at first sight. Here is Mr. Harry Lee, a 
|| oo lo ¢ * 2aly fortuna } i 

| gentleman of princely fortune, high birth, great per- 


| sonal accomplishments, and a playmate of your child- 


hood, whom you cannot bear the sight of; while on the 


other hand, you are ready to vouch for the honor and 


honesty of a poor stranger whom you never saw but 
once before in your life.” 

«True, Kate, I believe it is the nature of our sex to 
judge more by the heart than the head, and I don’t 
| know but they err as seldom in their estimates of 
|| character asthe other. As to the fortune, and birth, 
| and all that, which you have tossed into Harry Lee’s 
| scale in balancing these two characters. I do not val- 
1 ue them at that,” (snapping her fingers.) ‘I would 


| 


|| not marry him, if he was heir apparent to the throne 








of England.” 


‘*T heard a servant announce to my father, as I left 


the room, that My. Lee would be here to day.” 


**Yes, I recognized the livery, and so odious has 
even the poor servants badge of office become, that it 
hurried me from the table.” 


““Why, my Ellen, I had no idea, that you were such 
a spiteful, bitter little jade?” 


| 
| ‘<Did you suppose because out of health, I was a poor 





|| tame somebody that said yea and nay, witha drawl, 
and nasal twang, and that 1 would be Mr. Lee’s hum- 
|| ble servant as soon as he laid his fortune at my feet. 
| No, no Kate, you, if placed in my exact position, 
| without changing characters, would do just as I have 


| done.” 





| ‘<I confess Ellen, that Inever admired him myself, 
| even before your sketch, and I cannot say that my es- 
| timate has increased since ; he isa gentleman for all 
] that.” 


**Yes, as your holy day world has it—your world 


| that estimates every thing by the surface, he is a gen- 





; 
' 
| 
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tleman, bnt oh, Kate, how I have come to despise | 


that hollow, deceitful, average of all men to one com- || 


mon conventional standard. A certain quantity of | 
broad-cloth or velvet—quantum sufficit (as father’s | 
prescriptions say) of lace, four silver buckles—or | 
perhaps gold—a pair of pumps and a cocked hat—and | 
there is your gentleman.” 

“Oh no, Ellen, that is a mere stuffed figure, such 
as the tailors shew their fine clothes upon.” 


‘*Well, what more is your ball room gentleman, just 





give this figure a motion backwarks and forwards, | 


. . . } 
whenever it meets a lady and is spoken to, and is not | 


} 


the picture complete ?” 


“Ohno, Ellen, it must talk and laugh.” 





“Yes, Kate, and to be very excruciating, it must 
weep too, but how much talk will answer, and how 
small a phial of tears? poh! poh! you know their 
small talk is nothing—half of it is about the weather, 
and the vane upon the cupola does that a great deal 
better, and says nothing.” 

“Why, Ellen! if the forecoming shadow of Frank 
Lee, makes you as satiricalas that amusing church- 
man whoin | read to you last night, what will his real 
presence do?” 

‘*«Make me as stately and formal as he is, if not so 
pompous.” 

«‘And is he one of your stuffed figures, that talks of 





but no one can converse with Mr. John, for one hour, 
without respecting his understanding; but do you know 
| Kate, that he has imbibed deeply of Bolinbroke’s most 
| dangerous opinions?” 

**Ha! and that is the secret then of your sudden dis- 
| agreement, or rather agreement to disagree ?” 
| **No, no, Kate, I have let you enough into the _his- 
| tory of my past life, to convince you, that I can never 


| listen to the addresses of any living being more, and 


this may explain also, the story of my man-hating; and 


presbyterianism, and quakerism; but I will not dis- 


| guise from vou, that had those things never happened, 
[ could never love, honour, and obey any man who did 
not honor and obey our holy religion. That creature, 
whether male or female, who has lived in this world 


even no longer than we have, (and God knows [have 


lived long enough) must be radically wrong in heart, 
mind, or education, who can suppose that we poor mor- 
tals, were placed upon this earth to grope our way, 
without guide or light of any kind. Look Kate, at the 
wonderful disproportion in the grasp of our minds 


and the duration of our lives. We are but beginning 





to Jive as rational creatures when we are called upon 
'todie. Father tells me that his mind is maturing eve- 


ry day, and that he is conscious of no diminution of 


His mind is actually climbing the steps of knowledge 





the weather and one thing or another—a walking 

weather-cock, or the clerk of the weather’s deputy?” 
««No, not just that to give him his due, he has some 

mind—covered up, beneath all the pomps and vanities 

of all the Lee’s.” 

«And what is the staple of his conversation?” 


‘‘His world material and immaterial, has one com- 


mon centre, and that is Mr. Harry Lee, member of the | 


house of Burgesses. He is a philosopher too, and has 
discovered a new theory of the solar system?” 

‘Indeed, and what is his grand principle?” 

“Why, that Henry Lee, Esq. of Westmoreland, is 
the grand centre of that system, and that the sun re- 
volves around him.” 

“Oh, Ellen, how we have all been slandering you 
here, in yourabsence. One gentleman declared, that 
you were only prevented from taking the veil, because 
there was no nunnery convenient. Another that you 
were going to join the Dissenters, and another the 
Quakers—and poor John, that you were a man-hater.” 

«fam sure I never gave your brother any reason to 
say so. He, ’'m certain, can never be ranked with the 
automaton figures. Neither of us had much fancy I 


believe for each other, in a matrimonial point of view, 


| 

| 

| mental vigour, and his head is silvered o’er with age. 

| 

| and science, while his body is going fast down the 
| hill of mortality to the grave. Would it not be the 
bitterest mockery, if this were our only stage of exist- 


peel Why should the mind grow brighter, and 





brighter, as the body grows weaker and weaker, if the 


| 
| mind was not to survive the struggle? No, no, Kate, 
|| Johnan tT, could never have been more to each other, 
|, than the children of old, long tried friends.” 

| «You astonish as well as afflict me, Ellen, by this 
| statement.” 

| «1 know it, my dear Kate, but seeing how ignorant 
| you all are, of the dangerous precipice upon which he 
| stands, could I be silent. Ihave debated the matter 
with him, to the full extent of my poor capaci- 
ty, but what can a heart-sick, half educated girl do 


im an argument with a man like your brother—his 





natural endowments of the highest order, and polish- 


| edby the culture of the schools. Don’t you undertake 





| the subject Kate, he will only play with your woman’s 
arguments as the fisherman plays yrith the trout. Your 
brother is an antagonist, powerful enough for Dr. 
Blair. Tell Aim of it, Kate, and let his long tried wis- 


dom select the time and the manner of combating 





these pernicions principles. Oh, I do hope he will 
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be rescued before it istoolate. Icouldtell you more | and his family were very popular, perhaps for the 
very reason, that he was now at deadly fued with 


some of the largest and most influential families in the 


about your brother, but I have distressed you enough 
for one occasion. Come, get ready for church, you 


are going to York with Dr. Blair, [know. In the mean | land. The time was now rapidly approaching when 
time, I willseek my own room andthink over this this very favor of the plebeian ranks stood him in great 
stead. 


very busy Sabbath morning. Good day Kate. lhe favorite scheme of his life—one for which 


he had perilled his otfice—his influence—his standing 
CHAPTER XII. | —his fortune, having been accomplished at last much 
: — through their means. 
GOING TO CHURCH IN THE COUNTRY. ‘a . . a ia 
Che old Church at York, was built like all those of 
_ | hat period inthe shape of a cross, and out of perhaps 
. ' the strangest materials, that ever entered into the struc- 
About twelve o’clock, on that Sabbath morning, a ; basal 
ture of a sacred edifice,orany other. These are square 
long cavalcade drove up to Old-York Church. First ‘ : os : : ; 
; ipo _|| blocks, hewn from fossil shells, deeply imbedded in 
came the outriders, in livery; then the body guard of | |. a ; 
ar a coat || a basis of sand or marl stone, giving the whole struc- 
the Governor, in full uniform. This corps, number- | 
. : ture much the appearance of a toy house, built entirely 
ing about twenty-seven men, consisted mostly of old ; ve : 
; ase of shells,such as is seen often in the shops. Not 
veterans who had served with the Governor in his : 
it that there was any thing puerile, or beneath the dignity 
continental campaigns, and one old fellow having a|\ oie < tiie 
a of a sacred edifice, in the general appearance of the 
wooden leg. They were a martial looking band, and | ie 
. : . " 1} who yas g 3 « 8 
had the appearance of having seen service. ‘The || Whole, for it was highly imposing, and must have 
| look so F . 
Z E ’ | looked grey and venerable, when co , - 
Governor's country establishment had a range of dor- ||“ "" °"" 1en comparatively of re 
oe : |, cent structure. It stood on one of the hi 
mitories for these, and stables for their horses, || It stood on one of the highest bluffs of 
, ' ; 
. the Bay, commanding a prospect c ‘ 
but he never called them out, except on something || —* ng a prospect of that magnificent 
: ; F —— || water view, as well as tf! itv f ; 
like public occasions. Next came the family coach, || **" dine s well as the city of York, then one of the 
. ., |, first in importance in the Colony. 
drawn by four horses, and managed by two postil- || I ; 
; aa rhe party entered the main aisle, and proceeded to 
lions in livery, and behind which stood two pow- || : 
pe . , the two large pews set apart for his Excellency’s fa- 
dered footmen. The coach contained her ladyship || 
; ie . mily, with the exception of Kate, who, attended by 
and daughters, with the Reverend Commissary in ‘ 
; ae / Bernard Moore, and followed by a servant bearing an 
his canonicals. ‘Then came the Governor, flanked , 
Lang .. || armful of music, entered the gallery and took her sta- 
on one side by Dr. Evylin, and on the other by lit- 


; J ; tion at the organ. 
tle Bob on his poney. The remainder was composed 


; ‘ arr || She greeted most sweetly the bevy of city damsels, 
of the carriages of visitors, followed by the young | 
| 


Ailes || forming the choir, and taking the music from the ser- 
gentlemen ; and then azain by the family servants, | ar : ; 
; F . . * || vant, proceeded to distribute the score of the pieces 
two and two, on horseback, many of them also in 


she was about to play. . Moore seated himself at ares- 
livery, and all scrupulously neat and clean. 


| . . . . 

| is questionable, whether his attention was not too much 

at! ; « vara “linc r > a a ‘ Ta . | : . 

bath morning, accordingly the road from remple || absorbed by the instrumental music, to follow the 

Farm to York was lined with neatly dressed people, | 
{| 


| 

| : ‘ , . 
| pectable distance among the masculine voices, but it 
We have already said, that it was a beautiful Sab- | 


score very closely. Kate seeing the old prelate enter, 
going to hear the celebrated Divine then the head of | commenced her prelude; and oh, what majestic and 


the Episcopal Church in Virginia. Many were on || solemn strains, streamed from that old instrument, (a 

» e 1} 

on foot, and all filed to the |! present from abroad.) Even the venerable old repre- 
| 

right and left to let the cavalcade pass. 


horseback, but many more 


Scarcely a |! sentative of the Bishop seemed lost in a pleasing reve- 
pedestrian but touched his hat, or bared his head en- || pie, while she attuned the hearts of the congregation, to 
tirely as his Excellency went by, while the negroes did |! 4 ¢tting mood to bow before the throne of mercy. 

the same, grinning from ear to ear at the same time, at || [t was a beautiful picture, to see that fair young 
the display made by grooms in livery, and soldiers in 1 creature, so full of life,and health, and high hope, bend 
uniform. Many a poor family from the neighbour. | in such profound humility at the mercy seat, her pure 


hoodof Temple Farm, greeted Kate and Dorothea, | white neck bent over the prayer book, and uttering the 

with rude courtesy-as they passed, but none the less 1] responses, with such a heartfelt gratitude, that the 
. . ia 

sincere for al} that. 


| words seemed to gush up with the emphasis of her 


With all the middle and lower ranks the Governor }, own fervid conceptions. 


——— 
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oo EA TS NOT mosses -assnehrnrseusianoapedouisoeonatnSenneee some SUaNNNDDUDNONEEAE ———— | 
| It was not so much that she felt the responsibility of || ceedingly, when the operations upon the heart, and 
her own position and example at the head of the young | mind, and person, were thus exhibited; and, to do him 
ladies of that great Colony, as her own inborn acknow- | justice, he had as high reverence for things holy, as 
ledgement of the necessity of these stated confessions. ! most ot his order; but he was a gay young man of for- 
A sense of elevated position, and the force of example, | tune for all that. We shall see whether Kate proso- 

are often talked largely of by those in high places, but 1 lyted him, as we progress with our narrative. 
she knew and felt that these,to be of any avail, must | ‘*What an excellent sermon,” said she, as taking 
come from the heart: it is then, and only then, that Bernard’s arm in the gallery to join her family, ‘it 
they reach the hearts of others. | seemed to me, that I could see our Saviour’s figure in 
- ; all its glorious majesty, proclaiming such welcome 

The preacher chose a subject, in exact accordance || ies ta te: seems siden: Ge 
not only with her views, but her devotional feelings || _ vane . ie aoe’ sid Dain ters of affiiction on 
iia a gene oem ae | the earth, and such an unwelcome one to the self-sufhi- 
it chimed in with Kate’s previous thoughts, when | cient among the great and worldly-minded, from the 
the old man read out slowly and solemnly, ‘Dless- | proud Jews, to the prouder Gentiles.” 

| ed are the poor in spirit, for their’s is the King- i “Excellent, indeed,” said he, «I never enjoyed a 
dom of Heaven.” Itseemed as if her very inimost mind _sermon more in my life, and it was beautifully illus- 
had been penetrated by the preacher, and that the || i.” 
words of the text were only embodying her own i **Yes, the imagery was grand indeed; that descrip- 
thoughts in appropriate language. I tion of the mountain scene must have touched papa 
ues @ tonto otuul >” 

No better example inall that church, whether among || ie ee " ee a eihciaiaiilin Pink ee in 
the gentry or plebeians, could have been found of the ! - , nanieseen ae mn ieee suiys 
very spirit blessed, than that fair daughter of Virginia’s 1 -* ih. rather to say, that it was most happily person- 
aristocracy. She was indeed poor in spirit, as contra- | ” _ 

oi ii on as || Yes, Lagree with you there too; never was pre- 
distinguished from mean in spirit. Much of her very io sactaiiaed a i an: 
grace and beauty, came from that sweet humility, i ied ho ; ae = y POSRO CER SEEN, 
which seemed to be all unconscious of the graces it | on Blair, T love him almost as well as my own 
inspired. A beautiful maiden, without the true Chris- } pao : 
tian graces, is only a beautiful animal at last, from the || cn you do “ take yi meaning, though I agree 
Venus de Medici to Pocohontas, before her baptism; it | oe ie om Gant point ten. a 
requires the finishing touch of the divine spirit upon 7 eet ” 7 — looking a 
the heart, before even the person becomes really lovely, | ingly poems smiling face, ‘not * me, surely: 
in the highest acceptation of the term, and that very | “Exactly, and to no one else? 
grace spoken of by the preacher, she had; that humble, | ‘That is a far strained compliment, Mr. Moore; too 
eelf-condemning, self-sacrificing spirit, which seeks | much at variance with truth and honesty for me to ac- 
the lowest seat in the synagogue. Kate Spotswood | ceptany part of it, How little you know my heart, if 
was a Christian ; but she was scarcely conscious of it, | you suppose me poor in spirit, in the true meaning of 
so truly had she taken to heart the first words of the ser- } the preacher. How little do you know its rebellion, 
mon onthe mount. She had never even been con- || its pride, its vanity, its self-deception, its disingenious- 
firmed; for the Commissary had not that power, and as } ness to others—me poor in spirit, indeed! Why, I 
to her being a professed disciple, she never even dared | [ was suffering the pains of self-condemnation, during 
to think hetself good enough. Otten, during that  so- | the whole sermon, for lacking that greatest essential 
lemn and heart-searching sermon, did the silent tears | in the Christian character, that very poverty of spirit 
steal down her unconscious face, and when it was con- | so admirably described.” 
cluded, she looked round like one just waked up from By this time they had arrived at the door of the car- 
a moving dream, so absorbed had she been. riage, and Moore helped her in, where the other ladies 

Bernard Moore, sad, wicked dog, as we fear our } were already seated, and then mounted his own horse, 
readers will consider him, was sitting, leaning his | held ready by his servant, and followed on as they had 
head upon his hand, and gazing at the little devout 1 come. 
beauty, and tracing the pearly drops that stole from her | During their return to Temple Farm, the company 
eyelids with a true sympathy. «How beautiful are the ||} had an accession of Henry Lee, Esq. He was a tall, 
poor in spirit,’ thought he. He admired religion ex- | elegantly dressed young man, about the same age as 
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GOLDEN HORSE-SHOE. 


Moore and Carter, but with rather more form and ce- | 


remony in his address, and rather more studied atten- 
tion to his toilet, than distinguished either of them. 
His features were large and sharp, but well formed, 
and indicative of more than ordinary mental power. 
His hair was harsh and frizzled, and set close to his head, 
When 


he smiled, the man shone out in his own identity. His 


soas to give it rather a clean cut, statuary look. 


teeth were very regular, except two projecting tushes 


at each corner, which gave a harsh expression to his 


whole physiognominy, so that when he gave himself 


up to the freest mood of relaxation, he appeared in real- 


- . . . - . . | 
ity more forbidding, than when his face was in entire re- 


pose, for in the former case ,there wasa classic air of high 


birth and breeding, under which the other peculiarities | 


were hidden. 
overa whole company, however much disposed to glee 
and hilarity. It is likea stream of cold air blowing 
intoa warm room, pile on the combustibles as much 
as you will, and still the same chilling sensation comes 


over you. 


One single such guest, throws adamper | 


| 
1 


How stately rode the representative of all the Lees | 


that day, followed by two servants in livery, one bear- | 


ing a portmanteau strapped to his saddle, as large as a | 


modern travelling appendage of the same sort for a 
whole family. 

«‘Mama,” said Dorothea, her eye still fastened on the 
pompous young cavalier, his cocked hat perched to its 
highest elevation upon his head. **Mama, do youthink 
Mr. Henry Lee is very poor in spirit?” 

The old Commissary tried to look very grave, so as 
to suppressa fast coming smile, while Lady Spotswood, 
looked out of the opposite window of the carriage, so 
as to get her eye the farthest possibly removed from the 
person spoken of, and thus smoothe down her gravity 
before she replied. 

**You should not apply the sermon just preached, to 
others, child, but to yourself; do you not recollect the 
> 


Pharisee?’ 


‘“‘La, mama, you have made the case worse, who 


could look at that young gentleman now, and not im- 


agine to himself, that he was saying ‘Lord I thank thee 


that I am not as other men.’ ” 
The Commissary was compelled to laugh in spite 
of himself, in which Kate and her mother now, joined 


with hearty good will. The picture was too true and 


ah 


| 


too happily applied, to be resisted, it was like a for- | 


tunate stroke of a painter’s pencil, which completes | 


9. ; , \| 
the likeness, and little Dorothea sat and viewed her | 


: ° | 
work, with a complacency, which nearly upset the 


prelate every time he turned towards her. Now toss- 
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ing her head—exactly as the gentleman mentioned, 
tossed his, and now waving a hand with a majestic air, 
and presently inserting a thumb under the edge of 
her stomacher, as he placed his in the arm hole of his 
vest. So inimitable was her mimicry, that the good 
Commissary, begged her to desist, lest he should ar- 
rive at home, ina plight very unbecoming a minister 
of the gospel, just descended from the sacred desk. 
Even altera long silence, there was a flushed appear- 
ance of the whole four, when they alighted from the car- 
riage, Which excited the curiosity of Moore. He won- 


dered what could have changed their mood so sudden- 


ly after he leftthem. Kate would not, or could not 
tell, but broke away and ran into the house, re- 
fering him to Dorothea for an explanation. Doro- 
thea promised at some other time, that she would go 
over the whole story, but now she could not, for papa 
was shaking his finger at her. ‘*Don’t you know,” 
she whispered, ‘*that Mr. Lee has a vote in the house 
of Burgesses?”” Papa says I must learn to be a politi- 
cian, or I shall frighten away all his political friends. 

The party seperated to dress for dinner, that great 


affair of the twenty-four hours in the Old Dominion. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


Hiow silent a large hospitable establishment in the 
‘ountry, seems on Sunday, just after being deserted 
by a large and gay party? how deserted the halls 
and chambers? in what profound repose sleep the 


\ , , 
doss? and the very insects fly more lazily and hum 


|. more monotonously. The fowls seek the roost, 


and the geese stand upon one leg, and bury their heads 
under their wings, while the cattle in the fields, gather 
in clusters under the shade of some umbrageous tree. 
So overpowering is this general feeling of repose, that 
children often imagine that there is a Sabbath in na- 
tiwre—a holy day for the heavens and the earth, as well 
asforman. Suchseemedthe day to that poor heart-sick 
young creature, Ellen Evylin,as she sat inadeep recess 
at a window of the parlour, the curtains falling down, 
and totally secluding her, even from the interruption of 
a chance servant. She held in her hand Milton’s Par- 
a‘lise lost,and appropriate as the subject was to her 
own peculiar feelings, and deeply attuned as they 
were to harmonise, with the solemn strains of the poet, 
her hand lay still in her lap with the open book, and 
her eyes followed the dreamy expanse of waters, stretch- 
ing out, and farther out, until they filled with tears 
irom mere exhaustion. 


Why did she thus look ever 


, 
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| — — - —— —— — SoA RENT ts set ; 
towards the far off ocean? Why did her eyes attempt } have known something of one so famous as the origi- 
to penetrate beyond that long white surf, that came || nal of that picture. This sufficed for atime, but alas, 


° 
j ? yon > ighty || how painfully ¢ earfully excitable are the childre 
tumbling up as an avant courter from the mighty | how ] untu ly and te arfulls excit ible are th C hil 1 en 


deep beyon1, and rolled into the bay, as if glad || of sorrow. To such, a spark of the fire exploding, 
to reach a haven once more. She pursued the very || sounds like a cannop—the sudden slamming too ofa 


. . } < . " } . .¢ ~ ‘ — 
track of the vessel, which years before, had borne from || door, is the herald ofa convulsion of nature; a black g : 


: . . ; . || cloud in the horizon, the’adumbration of the gatherin ‘ 
his native shores, a youth with whose hopes and des- , g | 


a : : soa » : : 
tinies, her own had been linked in bonds, as durable as || tornado, and a tale ora suggestion of horror, meets 
»s, he 





life itself. She lived upon the past alone, the present with too ready a response, and even the imagination se 
and the future were almost blotted from the tablets of || is ever instant with its sombre shadows, to clothe up : p 
her mind. Is it strange then, that she became what | the mighty skeleton of the past in goblin outlines com- F, dr 
she now was, a little pensive dreamer, who loved to | formable to its anes eapennee. The ear is ; or 
steal from the society of men, and open up there these | ready to start, the eve to dilate with fright, and the , of 
only treasures to her. Is it strange that even her ap- | wonder working kaleidescope of the mind, revolves 

x should partake of this colouring of the past, in perpetual vieein aia) in rapid succession an 
and indifference to the present, and that she should | a gloomy catalogue of spectral images. j sol 
forever seek the shades of her own sweet little con- | Poor Ellen, her imagination was roaming at large , I s 
servatory at home, where she held converse, with } over the too certain past, and the too uncertain future. ’ aga 
the silent and sometimes melancholy flowers—those | Again and again the strange behaviour of the tator rose to ¢ 
little miniature pictures of a young girl’s lite—those || UP before her, and she would rear up a tale, in con- that 
especially that come “like angel visits, few and far be- | nexion with him, improbable to a perfectly calm ae 
tween’—that bloom but once ina life-time: or is it || mind, until she would almost laugh at the trick which that 
any wonder that she should prefer the solitary house in | her imagination was playing her. One sane and sound pre} 
which she now was, to all the bustle and confusion, |) suggestion, however, she retained from the dreamy * 
which had distracted her for the last few hours. But | and fitful reveries of the morning, it was the probabili- dinn 
was she indeed all alone with her own sad thoughts as | ty that this individual could throw some light upon “I 
she supposed ? did she not hear a step and deep breathing |, that one subject, ever nearest to her heart, the last hours = 
in that very room? slowly and fearfully she drew aside, } of poor Frank Lee, and to ascertain that he was indeed . 
one corner of that long curtain, beneath whose ample | numbered with the dead. She resolvedat once to seek $0 Wi 
folds she might have been rolled twenty times; why did | him. She wandered through that solitary house in | “N 
her heart throb so tumultuously, and her vision grow | eager pursuit of the same individual who, but half an one 
dim? It was because there was a man in that room, || hour before had thrown her into such painful excite- bas 
a strange man—using most strange gestures toa dumb | ment; she regretted now, that she had not sought him = 
picture. It was the new tutor, standing before that upon the instant, for no where was he to be found. 2S TI 
same picture of General Elliott. What couldhe know | She rang the bell, and called up a servant, who inform- al 
of that most unfortunate officer? why should he be | de her, that he had walked out into the fields about the “Th 
gesticulating to a picture he never saw before a few } time he must have left the room. field 
hours back, and the original of which he never saw at ||» Why appeared the divine poet so tame, so dull that 4 oun 
all. It was very strange. More than once she at- | morning, of all others so fitting to discourse of Paradise, off depe 
tempted to move towards him and ask an explanation || and the reader, of all others, to imagine its loss so vi- - 2 
of his conduct, but as often her courage failed her. | vidly? When the imagination is af its highest ten- eet 
until the man had disappeared as silently as he came, || sion, no living or dead author may bridle the unruly The , 
and she was left alone with her own thoughts and the | power, and tame it tothe beaten track. The judgment toilet fo 
silent house, and the more solitary ocean beyond. |) may be schooled, the heart purified by suffering and 

The tutor gone—the excitement of the moment once |) affliction, but the wings of the mind, like the wind, 
calmed—and her nervous irritability stilled—the mys- || gocth where it listeth. The book was again thrown 

tery did not appear so great after all. The young man | down, and a long reverie wound up that dreamy morn- AN 
was generally supposed to have been some way con- | oe. 

nected with the unfortunate troubles abroad, and | She was first roused from her mood by the clatter 

thus to have laid the foundation of his own. Was it || of the horses hoofs and the carriage wheels of the par- a — 
any great stretch of the imagination to suppose him to } ty returning from church; she made a precipitate re- with mat 
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treat to her own room, where she was scarcely seated 


fox tails, while here and there, were some little pecu- 
before Kate came flying in, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Ellen, 


liaritiesthat distinguished the hospitable owner, from 
others of the Cocked Hat Gentry. Nearthe centre of 


the room, on one side, hung the General’s own martial 


you don’t know what you have missed by staying away 
from church, such a sermon from Dr. Blair! it was 
worth riding twenty miles to hear. He preached from 
the sermon on the mount, and is going to continue the 
series through the whole chapter.” 


implements, which he had actually worn upon the 
field, and suspended over them in a small silk net was 


a rusty cannon ballof about three pounds weight. This 
«Tam sorry I could not go Kate, but I was really 


scarcely able, and still less in fitting mood; there is a 
preparation for going to church in other things besides 


dress, and I believe it better to stay away, than go with 


had struck the veteran himself when it was nearly 
spent, and he was in the habit of showing it to his 
guests, when fighting his battles again, over his wine. 
! 


Dorothea, used to insist upon it, that the true signal for 
one’s mind wandering, like the fool’s eyes, to the ends 


of the earth.” the cannon ball by her father, instead of the Jead trom 
“Oh, I forgot to tell you, Mr. Henry Lee was there; || Lady Spotswood. 


and Dorothea has been apostrophising him as a per- 


the departure of the ladies, was the introduction of 


Two immense fire places occupied the best part of 
sonification of the true spirit of the text. I’m sure 


I shall never hear of the Pharisee in the parable 
again, without thinking of him. She says she means 
to call him henceforth the Phatisee. I need not add 
that he joined our paity, and you may expect to 
meet him at dinner—I had like to have forgotten it, 
that was the object of my call, so now, you may be 
prepared to meet him.” ‘ 


each end of the hall, surmounted by curiously carved 
work, reaching quite to the ceilimg, while the side 
pannels corresponding to these were painted with 
various scenes, intended to represent the most remark- 
able military events of the age. The whole appear- 
ance of that old hall, bore rathera military, than a feu- 
dal or baronial aspect, for all the scenes and trophies, 


were of that sort, and quite recent, even to the antlers. 
“If he is here, 1 would prefer not going down to 


The dinner was on the table, and such a dinner! 
dinner.” 


the reeking viands on that board, would have furnish- 
‘‘But he may be here these three weeks, and you 


d hi tl that ti a eda French restorateur a stock in trade for a month. 
cannot avo1 ima at time. 


A whole surloin of beef formed the chief ornament of 
one end of the table, not dressed a la mode, but in the 
real John Bull fashion of the period. It was farnished 
from the Governér’s own stock, upon which he prided 
himself not a little. At the opposite end, was a ham, 
which if not the real, rivalled the Westphalia in fla- 


vour. These were flanked with various dishes of 


“If he stays three weeks, I am very sure he will do 
so without my company, for I will go home.” 

‘No, no, my Ellen, we are not going to part with 
you so soon, after such difficulty in getting you here. 
I will dismiss the gentleman myself, with a bee in his 
bonnet, rather than you should do that.” 

‘That would never do, Kate, what would your fath- 
er say to such treatment of a gentleman whom he is 
so anxious to propitiate.”’ 

“Then Dorothea and I will ridicule him off the 
field. Leave him to be dealt with by us, or surrender 
him entirely into sisters hands; she will drive him 


fowls, both wild and tame, not forgetting the canvass 
back ducks. They were all placed on the table to- 
gether, after the good old fashion, and the ladies soon 
after entered in the order of their rank, and placed 
themselves at the head of the table; Ellen Evylin, 
among the others. Mr. Lee walked entirely round 


offdepend upon it, and escape under the plea of non- 
age. Itis your gentle ways, Ellen, that keeps the 
proud man forever dangling at your apron string.” 

The maid entering to prepare her young mistress’ 
toilet for dinner; the parties separated. 


the table to greet her, which he did in a really warm 
manner for him, with many compliments upon her 
improved looks, all which was received with the most 
freezing courtesy; barely returning his repeated bows, 
with a single inclination of the head. Dorothea bit 
her lip till it almost bled, in her itching restlessness, 
at such temporising with so obstinately complacent a 
AN OLD FASHIONED DINNER. man. As he returned to his seat, Mr. Hall was en- 
tering and met him full face, just as the Governor 


presented him by name to the new guest. Hall held 
It was a fine old Hall, that at Temple Farm, hung || out his hand in the most frank and open manner, he 


CHAPTER XIV. 








with many war-like trophies, and stag horns, and |! approached indeed, rather warmly to grect a gentleman 
14 
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| whom it seemed to please his patron so much to hon- | 
! . . 

our, but the other paid him off with one of the cold | 

bows he had just received from Miss Evyiin, leaving | 


the poor tutor with his hand awkwardly extended, | 





: ° . | 
without a response from Mr. Lee. Every one seemed 
to feel for the young man, except him who had inflict- 
ed the unnecessary indignity. The subject of it re- 


covered himself, with great dignity and self possession, 














after the first awkward moment, and as if tate intend- 


ed on purpose to revenge him, his chair was found to 
be next to Ellen Evylin and Kate. His late discom- 
fiture was soon forgotten amidst the lively chat of the 
two charming girls. Kate bearing the burden of the 
entertainment, of course, while her friend threw ina 
! quiet response occasionally, and even undertook 


sometimes to maintain her views, when differing with 








the others. Both the young ladies seemed determined 
to make amends to the poor slighted tutor, for the pre- 


vious repulse, at the same time, perhaps, rejoicing that 


they saw it rankling in the heart of him who inflicted 


it. Several times, while Kate eagerly conversed with 


the tutor, Ellen sat looking up through her long eve 


Jashes, lost in the most painful reflections. Again she | 


saw that same smile flashing over that otherwise sad 
and sombre face, as the summer lightning blazes up 
behind the dark blue clouds of the horizon. The im- 
pression was indescribable, so indistinct, so confused 
with memories of the past; blending so strangely with 
the personal outlines of others, yet in spite of all im- 
probabilities and obstacles to the contrary, carrying her 
back to days and scenes long passed by—her days of 
childhood. She was of course very absent. The tutor 
seemed desirous to draw her out, and for that purpose, 
would turn a question or reply to her, instead of her 
friend, but she would frequently have to ask a second 
time, even the subject of discourse, then join in fora 
moment quite brilliantly and glide away again; busy 
with her memory. 

She tried hard to live and act for the present hour 
at least,—she had various motives for so doing; she 
desired to become better acquainted with Mr. Hall, 
preparatory to her asking the questions she meditated : 
yet he was himself, the innocent and unconscious 
cause of her becoming lost, againand again. But ab- 


sent as she was, and imperfectly as she may have 


a tirade against the new Bolingbroke fashion of tying 
the hair, (he sported it himself with no small compla- 
cency,) what say you, is it an improvement or not?” 
“I will turn that grave matter over to my little 
friend, Dorothea, if you please, Mr. Lee, I have been 
so long out of the world of fashion, that I do not fee} 


competent to answer,” said Ellen. 


«Well, I think,” said Dorothea, ‘‘that it is far more 
important what a gentleman has in his head, than how 
it is tied outside.” 

Even the Commissary smiled at fhe home thrust 
which the little girl had given the inquisitor, while 


the young ladies exchanged glances of satisfaction. 


‘<I do not like these innovations upon our good old 
customs,” said his Excellency, ‘‘with all due defer- 
ence to you younger gentlemen; they will put aside 
our old Cocked Hats next, and gentlemen will cease 


to wear swords.”’ 


‘*The war has commenced already, my good sir,” 
said Dr. Evylin, ‘‘for I readin No. 526 of the Specta- 
tor, that John Sly, a haberdasher of hats and tobacco- 
nist, is directed to take downthe names of such coun- 
try gentlemen as have left the hunting, for the military 
Cock of the Hat; and in No. 532, is a letter written in 
the name of the said John Sly, in which he states, that 
he is preparing hats for the several kinds of heads that 
make figures in the realms of Great Britain, with cocks 
significant of their powers and faculties. His hats for 
law and physic, do but just turn up to givea little life 
to their sagacity; his military hats, glare full in the face; 
and he has proposed a familiar easy cock, for all good 
companions between the two extremes.” 

‘*Capital,”’ said the Commissary, **by and by we shall 
be enabled, Dorothea, to tell whata man has in his 
head by the cut of his beaver, so that you see the out- 
side of the head has something to do at last with the 
inside, but how are we to divine what lies beneath 
those ever towering pyramids upon the ladies’ heads. 
I hope they will take a fashion soon, that may indicate 
the powers beneath.” 


“‘They indicate pretty forcibly the powers above 
now,”’ said Dorothea, ‘‘for 1 heard Kate declare, the 
other day, that her maid had screwed her’s up so tight, 
that she could not wink her eyes without crying.” 


borne her part, in the conversation, it was by far the ‘‘Fie! fie! Dorothea,” said Kate, laughing, never- 


most interesting dinner party that she had been pres- || theless, at her own expense. 


ent at for many a long day. She had almost forgotten ‘*Castle-building, you see, Mr. Hall,”’ said she turn- 


that such a man lived as Mr. Henry Lee, until he sud- || ing to that gentleman, ‘is now done on the outside of 








denly addressed a question to her across the table. 


our heads, while our grandmothers, if all tales of them 








‘Miss Evylin, here is the Rev. Commissary running || be trne, were wont to erect them elsewhere.” 
' 
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««You seem disposed to carry on Mr. Lee’s craniolo- 
gical discussion, while that gentleman has dropped out 


of the debate,” replied he, sotto voce. 


The conversation gradually merged into literary mat- 
ters, inwhich the Doctors both of Theology and Phy- 
sic took a part, as wellas the Governor and Mr. Hall. 
The latter seemed now more at home than he had 
been, and having but recently arrived from the fountain 
head, added many new and interesting materials to the 
common stock, from Newton’s latest philosophical dis- 
coveries, to Joe Miller’s last and best. 

««Have you seen any of our native productions, Mr. 


Hall?” enquired the Commissary. 


‘J have not, sir; indeed, I have not yet had an op- 
portunity. I have seen a smal] newspaper in his Ex- 
cellency’s library, published, I think, in Philadelphia, 
and that of not very recent date, but nothing in durable 


shape.” 


“Well,” said Dorothea, ‘‘if you will only excuse me 
for one moment, I will run and fetch you aspecimen of 
native poetry, which, I think, will satisfy you at once, 
that there is one genius at least, this side of the water.” 

She rose from the table, notwithstanding that por- 
tentous finger of her father, raised in a threatening o1 
forbidding attitude. The rest of the company being 
unanimous, he was overruled, and she tripped away to 
bring it, and soon returned with asmall narrow strip of 
paper, and handed it to Mr. Harry Lee, with a request 
toread it. That gentleman’s physiognomy perceptibly 
lengthened, and his eyes dilated, while running over 
the two lines, which, as soon as he had finished, 
he crumpled up and inserted into his pocket, pro- 
testing against such a specimen being taken as the 
standard of the colony. Dorothea declared she must 
have the paper, that it was a genuine native produc- 
tion, and must be read. All the company being more 
eager now than ever to see it, he was forced to repro- 
duce it, and she handed it to Mr. Hall, with a request 
that he would read it aloud. He had no sooner cast 
his eyes over the lines, than he burst into an uncon- 
trouled fit of laughter, the first he had indulged in 
since landing upon the shores of Virginia. When he 
had wiped the tears from his eyes, and was sufficient- 
ly composed, he rose and read, in mock heroic intona- 


tions, the following lines: 


“God bless the Church, and the Queen, its defender, 
“Convert fanatics, and baulk the Pretender.’’* 


ee 





| Every one laughed, except the grave Mr. Lee, he 
| had not the slightest perception of the ludicrous, and 
seemed to writhe under the inflection, as if his per- 
‘sonal peculiarities were the subject of merriment. 
‘Why, Mr. Lee.” said Dorothea, ‘*you take the 
thing so much to heart, that we shall suspect you of be- 
| ing the author, presently.” 
| “Those memorable lines,” said his Excellency, 
Seeing his guests confusion, “remind me, that we 
have not vet drank a toast, never neglected at this 
‘table, ‘Health aad long life to the Queen, God bless 
| her.’ ” 
Ladies and zentlemen paid it duc homage, with one 


exception, Mr. Hall merely raised his zlass, as if about 


to touch it to his lips, but sat it down again, his hand 
trembling violently. Lee observed it, as did the young 
ladies, who sat neai him; the eye of the former twink- 
led with gratified feclings of some sort, while the lat- 
ter, were all pained at the young man’s embarrassment. 
The Governor did not notice the affair; or, if he did, 
| chose to wink hard at it. 

The desert having been removed, Lady Spotswood 
soon after gave the signal to the ladies and they retired 
to the drawing room, leaving the gentleman over their 
wine. Before Kate departed, she stepped behind her 
father’s chair,aad in a whisper, begged a moments 
conversation with him. He rose, and after begging 
his company to excuse him for a moment, led his 
daughter to the door leading to the library. After they 
had passed the threshoid, she told him of the secret, 
which Ellen hail communicated to her, and begged 
his permission, t@ peruse the papers which he had re- 
ceived with the body of General Elliot. ‘* What said 


he, you and Ellen turn diplomatist and read my 





| state papers. No, no, ny child, it would never do— 


never.”’ But Kate coaxed and intreated until the old 


gentleman was compelled to give way, and he opened 
the door and called Mr. Hall, and directed him to 
| gather up those papers that he had been directed to 
copy, and hand them to his daughter. He soon re- 
turned with the bundle and handed them to Kate, and 
as he did so, she could not help observing, how ex- 
cessively azitated he was, but she attributed it to the 
late patriotic toast which he had declined drinking, 
and knowing that her father was not the man to create 
a mountain out of that mole hill, she thought she might 


as well assure him of it at once, and she did so, en- 





deavoring at the same time, to reassure the perplexed 


| youth. He made no other reply, than a profound 
| inclination of the head, and thanks for the interest she 





* A genuine specimen. 


| manifested in him. Having escaped from the dining 


i a 
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room, and supposing that a poor tutor and private || 
secretary would scarcely be missed, he made good his | 
retreat altogether. Kate secured her treasure in her || 
pocket, resolved however not to divulge the secret to |) 


Ellen, until they had found their own apartments for | 


the night. | 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PAPERS. 


1} 
1 

That night those two fair voung creatures sat in one 
of the upper appartments of the house, pouring over a 
pile of papers strewed over the table, consisting of 
manuscripts and newspapers, some relating to the trial 
of Kate’s unfortunate relative, all the testimony of 
which, was there before them; and some of royal procla- 
mations, and paragraphs from the govermental and op- 
position papers. The clock down stairs chimed twelve, 
and one, and two, in the morning, and yet those two 
delicate girls sat in those high backed gothic chairs, 


the taper burning dimly beneath the accumulating 


GOLDEN HORSE-SHOE. 





yetlived. So strong is youthful hope, even against a 
powerful array of circumstantial evidence. Every 
thing was there that an impartial person could have 
asked for, or dostred, to come to the exactly opposite 
conclusion, save only the actual circumstances of his 


death bed and funeral. 

From that moment, a brighter light shone from those 
already preternaturaly bright eyes—too bright as her 
friends teared, with those feverish fires, which are only 
extinguished in the grave. Kate was really astonish- 


ed to see, instead of a sad and settled dejection upon 


|| her friend, a sort of hopeful composure steal over her 


features. Her own convictions were stronger than 
ever, from this nights work, that there was nota ves- 
Yet she held on, to that frail 


shadow of a shade, and treasured it in her heart ever 


tage of hope for her. 


afterwards; so constant, so persevering is the female 
They 
seperated for the night, but not to sleep on the part 


heart, to hope against all probability of hope. 


of her who most needed its balmy and restorative in- 


fluence. That whole night long, she paced that silent 





wick, charred to a black mass, and yet neither of them 
flazged or faltered. Ellen particularly devoured with 
eagerness, even the alvertisements in the newspapers, 
which she read from corner to corner, in hopes to find 
some feint clue upon which to fasten her hopes, for 
hopes she still had, as this very nights work evinced. 
The only things they could find at all, bearing imme- 


diately upon the objects of their search, was the news- 





paper account of General Elliot’s execution, and the 
attempted rescue by a party, supposed to be adherents | 
of the Chevalier St. George, followed by a proclamation | 
offering a tempting reward for the production, dead or 
alive, of the young officer who had headed the onset. 
He was described, and his name given in full as Mr. 
Francis Lee, but no allusion whatever was made to 
the place of his nativity. He was supposed to have | 


served under the «unfortunate officer, for the rescue of 








whose life, he had perilled his own. The accounts 
wenton to say that the party attempting the rescue had | 


been cut to pieces or captured, that the young man | 


was seen to fall earlv in the affair, that no research | 
Lit- 
tle doubt was ertertained, that he had died from the | 


desperate wounds he was known to have received, yet 


had been successfal in tracing his whereabouts. 


there was nothing absolutely certain, touching the | 


matter. So desperate had been the state of mind of 
that poor valetudinarian, that even this afforded com- 
fort. She threw the papers aside, and leaned back in 
her chair and revolved the subject in her mind, and 
came at last to the settled conviction that poor Frank 


and solitary chamber, or sat and strained her imagina- 
tion, vainly endeavouring to penetrate both the past 
and the future. Towards morning she threw her fe- 
verish limbs upon the bed, and caught a few hours of 
unsatisfactory sleep; mingled with fitful dreams. She 
thought she saw her betrothed, standing before her; but 
that they were ina strange land, and surrounded with 
strange faces and things; and that he was frightfully 
| pale, and emaciated, and grown quite grey with pain 
| and sorrow. Then a change came over the spirit of her 


dream, and the face of the loved youth was gone, anda 





| stranger stood in his place. She was roused from these 
| tantalizing shadows of a distempered imagination, by 
the maid entering to assist at her morning toilet, where 
we will leave her, while we glance at some other 
rooms in that building, and see what the inmates are 
doing. 

The mornings and evenings, were now beginning 
to be a little cool, and heavy damp fogs rose from the 
surface of the bay, to correct which it is usual to build 
'a brisk blazing fire, to last only until the revivifying 
effects of the morning sun are felt. Some of the early 
planters, were in the habit of pursuing this plan; for 
three-fourths of the vear. 

Such a bright fire was blazing in the breakfast par- 
| lour, and there sat round it, his Excellency—the two 
Drs., Mr. Henry Lee, Bernard Moore—Carter, Dan- 


dridge, and Harry Hall. Quite an interesting con- 


versation was going on; intensely so to some of the 
| party. 














Mr. Lee finding what a universal favourite the 
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Jatter was becoming not only with the Governor, but {| unexpected good fortune of the young man, who was 
with the whole family, even down to Master Robert, | supposed to stand in such need, of so opportune a God- 


i| 


perceptibly softened in his manner towards the poor | send—all but that young gentleman himself, he was 


young stranger, after having reflected a night upon || very much embarrassed, so as to attract the attention 


these things. He came down from his room deter- 
mined to be very amiable to this new favourite, and 
pet of the eccentric man then at the head of the colony. 


What his motives were, we leave our readers to imag- 


ine from the position of the various parties, and their || 


several darling objects so far as already developed. 
Hall was quite surprised, therefore, to hear himself 
addressed by the haughty young aristocrat, after the 
demonstration of the previous day, and however justi- 
fied he might have been in returning that ill treat- 
ment, he took better council of his descretion, and an- 
swered quite courteously. 

«Mr. Hall,” said Lee, ‘*I have some relations of 
your name, both in this conntry and in England—on 
the mother’s side, or rather I had in this country, for 
the last of them recently died, a venerable old grand 
aunt.” 

«And I have some in this country of your name, 
and when I was first presented to you yesterday, it was 
my intention to have enquired of yon about them.” 

‘*Indeed! will you be so good as to mention what 
family you are off, and their place of residence ?”’ 

The young man appeared not a little embarrassed, 
but proceeded to name the place of his family resi- 
dence in Scotland, as well as to describe his living 
relations and their descent from the common stock of 
the Hall’s of Not only so, but he tra- 
ced destinctly the collateral branch which had emi- 





shire. 


grated to America, some fifty years before, until he 
arrived at the last 1emaining female relation, whose 
death he had not heard of; the very person alluded to 
by Mr. Lee. 

‘“‘How very strange!” said Mr. Lee, ‘‘and your 
christian name is Henry?” 

Hall nodded assent, but his face flushed a crimson 
hue as he did so. 


*« And had you received no letters from America, 
previous to your embarkation?” 

‘‘None concerning my relations whatever.” 

‘‘What a strange coincidence,” said Lee, ‘I have 
the pleasure of informing you, that you are the heir to 
avery snug little property, left by our venerable old 
friend.” 

By this time the ladies had entered, and were also 
gathered round the fire, and every one was listening 
with the deepest attention, to the singular conversation 
going on, and every one seemed pleased too, at the 


} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 











of every one in the room. 


‘Of course,” continued Mr. Lee, ‘it will be quite 


easy for you to establish your identity; you have 


brought letters to some persons in this country?” 


““No, sir, I did not; and, I fear, that I shall meet with 
more difficulty than you seem to imagine, in the mat- 
ter.”’ Becoming more and more embarrassed, at every 
turn which the conversation seemed to take, or to be 
likely to take. 

**Perhaps vou have letters addressed to you, in Eng- 
land, from some of our common relations?” 

‘*None with me,” replied Hall, ‘‘I expect the re- 
mainder of my baggage by the next vessel from Eng- 
land, by which time, I may be enabled to produce suf- 
ficient testimony to claim the estate.” 

*‘Among those expected letters,” continued Lee, 
pertinaciously, ‘‘there are, doubtless, some from our 
venerable relation, for I see among her papers, nu- 
merous letters from you?” 

Hall was, by this time, almost speechless with vex- 
ation and embarrassment, and his face flushed to his 


ears. He merely nodded assent. 


The Governor seeing the young man’s painful posi- 
tion, and thinking in his own mind, that he, perhaps, 
knew Hall’s difficulty, determined to come to the res- 
cue. He had already had some suspicion that his pro- 
togee’s expatriation had not been altogether quite vo- 
luntary. ‘Let us adjourn this discussion,” said he, 
**] think I can put Mr. Hall upon a plan of proving his 
identity, without even waiting for his papers or returns 
from the other side of the water.” 

As he pronounced the last words of the sentence, he 
placed a peculiar emphasis upon them, casting a sly 
and playful glance at Hall, only remarked by the per- 
son for whom they were intended, and perhaps one 
other very quiet little individual in that room. 


«« Aoreed,”’ said Mr. Lee, ‘‘asI am the executor to 


i my Aunt’s will, it is, of course, my duty to act in con- 


formity to law; but I assure your Excellency, and your 
friend, that no unnecessary difficulties shall be thrown 
in his way by me; on the contrary, all possible facility 
shall be afforded him, and I will immediately, upon 
my return to the capital, instruct my attorney, Mr. 
Clayton, to draw out upon paper for his use, such steps 
as it will be necessary for him to take. In the mean 
time, he candraw upon me for such sums as his pre- 


sent necessities may call for, out of the proceeds of the 
i 
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property, which I will advance upon my own responsi- || ance with the benevolent bequest of the Hon. Robert 
bility.” | Boyle. 
‘¢Wonders will never cease,”’ said Dorothea to Fl- 


| Some of these pupils were first taken as hostages, and 
len, as they moved round to the breakfast table. | were brought the distance of four hundred miles, so 


**Mr. Henry Lee has been doing a generous thing, but | that the College was at once a sort of honorable prison, 


Mr. Hall should credit it to the account of Miss Ellen | and a school for higher purposes. 


Evylin, and not to Mr. Henry Lee. ! 


, , 2 i é , 
“Fie! fie! Dorothea, do give Mr. Lee credit for his at hard study; two in the primary school, and two in 


Chunoluskee, the chief before us, had been four years 


: HT] gy , . . : : 
good actions such as they are, surely he has done noth- | the College, and, for his remarkable proficiency in the 


ing but what the strictest justice would warrant; true, || latter, he received an office from the Governor, that of 


he might have withheld Mr. Hall’s rights, but they are || Interpreter to the Queen. He was the medium of com. 


his after all, and he could soon establish them as such. || munication between his Excellency and the various 


} deputations of Indians from the tributaries, and those 


»” There she 





If, indeed, he is not prevented by 
stopped suddenly, as if recollecting herself. ‘If he is | beyond, which were constantly visiting the capital of 


> 


| Virginia. At no time, since the settlement of the 


not prevented by what Ellen—— 
«‘Hush, Dorothea, not a word of this—another time 
I will explain it to you—now, it may be a dangerous | 


subject; and one in which more than mere property is | 


involved. 


CHAPTER XVI. 





| 


A NEW ARRIVAL—A STRANGE VISITOR. 


Before the party separated from the breakfast table 
that morning, a servant threw open the door and an- 
nounced Chunoluskee. ‘The Governor instantly rose | 
and extended to him his hand, at the same time order- | 
ed a chair to be placed for him at the table. Chuno- 
luskee was a young Indian chief, of the Shawneese 
tribe, whom the Governor had rescued some four 


vears before, while a prisoner with one of the tributa- 


| Colony, had there been such numerous assemblages of 


| these. The extraordinary exertions of the Governor 


'|and the Rev. Commissary, among these native sons of 


the soil, excited curiosity even in these stoics of the 
forest. ‘They had heard of the Indian schools, which 


were thenin the first tide of experiment throughout 





the Colony. How far they looked with approbation 
| upon the singular trial, will, perhaps, appear in the 
| course of our narrative. Certainly, in the instance be- 
| fore us, it had been crowned with success, and we take 


pleasure in presenting before our readers, an educated 


'| Indian; a gentleman, who heldoffice under the crown, 


|| . . ; 
| sat at the Governor’s table, and mingled with the so- 


' cial circle that surrounded that hospitable board. 


To a perfect stranger from abroad, he must have ap- 
peared by far the most imposing character in that room, 
not excepting the Governor of Virginia; for his dress 
exceeded that of his Excellency, both in the fineness 


of its texture, its colors, and the fashion of the wearer, 





ry tribes. The tributuries, were those Indian nations, 
which had either been subdued by force of arms, or 
were under treaty stipulations by more peaceable 
means, to pay a nominal tribute yearly to the Gover- 
nor of Virginia. 
along the eastern borders of the colony, were thus hap- 


pily situated. The tribute, consisted of a few skins ia 


Indian arrows. ‘These tributuries, however, were oc- 
casionally at war with other tribes farther removed, 
The 


young chief, who has just been introduced to the read- 


thus they some times brought home prisoners. 


er, was one of them. The Governor invariably claim- 


ed these, and placed them at one ofhis primary schools, 


one of which he had located within the borders of 
every tributary tribe in the colony. When they had 
remained a certain time at these primary schools, say 
about two years, they were then removed to the Indian 
department in William and Mary College, in accord- 


Nearly all the well known tribes | 


both as to cut and the manner of display. 


‘| He was about twenty-one years of age, tall and slen- 
| . . 
|| der in form, but handsomely proportioned, with a very 


uncommon face for one of his race, it expressed intel- 








ligence besides native cunning. Nearly the whole of 
| 


| the Indian stoicism was wanting; and, instead of neg- 
|| lecting to notice those little things upon which good 
] breeding somuch depends, he was scrupulously at- 
] tentive to the least movement of any one around him. 


| His eye, instead of having the settled rattlesnake glare 
| of his race, was soft and humanized in its expression, 
and looked as if it could weep upon occasion, which 
all those who have studied the forest specimen know, 
always seems impossible with them. His hair grew 
long and straight to his shoulders, and fell down his 
temples in perfectly straight lines, like a horse’s 


On his head, he wore a scarlet velvet cap, 








mane. 
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bound round with gold lace, and surmounted with || only person in the room with whom he was unac* 


drooping plumes of red and white, while he held grace- | 


fully upon his left arm, the skirts of a robe of the same | 
| 


gaudy color as his cap, which fell in loose drapery | 


clothes, and long gaiters to meet them, terminating at 
the foot in exquisitely worked mockasins, curious- 
ly inlaid with beads and porcupine feathers, and cover- | 
ing a foot and ankle which any lady in the room might | 
have envied. Under his scarlet robe, he worea buff 
jacket, fitting so exactly to his rounded form, that, at | 
the first glacne, a stranger might have supposed it the | 
natural covering of the muscles, so exactly did it dis- 
play the outlines of his figure. 

He had been taken prisoner when desperately fight- | 
ing to save a blind mother and a sister, the latter then | 
only twelve years of age. They, also, were brought | 
by the Governor to the capital, and the old blind Indian | 
had been a constant pensioner upon the bounty of the | 
Governor and his family, while the young girl hadbeen | 
placed with Mrs. Stith, (the Stewardess of the Col- | 
lege,) until very recently, when prudence suggested, | 
that she was now becoming ofan age, to require that | 
other quarters should be provided for her. According- 
dingly, the Governor had erected for them a suitable 
house, in the suburbs of the capital, and the Inter- 


preter, his sister, and his mother, all lived together. 

Such was the character and history of the singular 
being, who now walked up to meet the Governor, with 
an air that might have put the blush upon any king in 
Europe.. He trod those boards with a majestic air> 


and a grace too, which would havemarle the fortune ofa | 


hero of the buskin; and bowed over the Governor’s 
hand, in which his own was locked long and feelingly, 
as if he designed to express both homage and gratitude. 

“‘Thank Goodness,” whispered Dorothea to her sis- 
ter, ““Mr. Lee’s nose is put out of joint now, Chunolus- 
kee will trump him at the formalities, and give him six 
in the game.” 

Strange to say, that Mr. Lee was the least inclined 
to treat this descendant of our forest kings with respect, 
of any person inthe room. Such is the apparent in- 
consistency of human nature, when viewed only upon 
the surface. To an impartial spectator, the two seem- 
ed wonderfully alike in mental constitution; that son 
of a long line of aristocratic progenitors, and the son of 
an Indian Sachem, alas, now in exile, and doubtless 
supplanted in his princedom by some more successful 
young warrior. 


The Governor presented him to Mr. Hall, after he 


| 
from his shoulders. He wore dressed buckskin small || 


| 


| quainted. He was then placed at the table, and made 


his breakfast, observing exactly all the little formal- 


| ties, which are so much of a second nature to us, that 
we do not notice them except when wanting. Hall 
| watched him closely, expecting no doubt, to see him 
| help himself with his hand, and eat with his fingers, 
“but he not only used our civilized apparatus to help 
himself, but helped others to the dishes near him, 
without the slightest faux pas of any kind. He was 
rather more modest in conversation, than one would 
_have supposed from his princely carriage. He had 


learned the first great lesson in the advancement of the 


mind, that is, to know hisown ignorance; yet, he took 
part in nearly all the conversation that morning, being 
appealed to directly by some of the worthies round him. 


| The fact is, the Rev. Commissary, as well as his Ex- 
 cellency, were proud of their pupil, and they loved to 
exhibit him, as well to the stranger, as to such scoffers 
|as Moore and Carter, in regard to Indian capabili- 
| ties. 

| There was another subject of pride and gratification 
| with his Excellency, he had received many of his en- 
thusiastic views of the tramontain country from this 
young Indian, and he loved to hear him dwell upon its 


glories, and would sit entranced, while his tawny young 


| , ; 
subordinate, dilated upon these matters. He now 
| rubbed his hands one over the other with delight and 


‘satisfaction, having finished his meal, and sitting 


|| ready, and waiting the approaching feast. 


‘*Now for it,” whispered Kate to Ellen, as the 
ladies left the room to the possession of the gen- 
tlemen, ‘‘papa will soon carry Mr. Hall, over the 
| mountains, where he has before marched so many 
| before him, whether with their own free will or not, 
| their own good breeding sayeth not. Just look back 
| Ellen, andsee with what apparent relish Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Carter are preparing themselves to listen to 


_papa and that noble looking chief.” 


The Governor, truly enough, only waited for the 
| Interpreter to finish with his knife and fork before he 
; : 

, commenced drawing him out. His maps were spread 


lout before him on the table, and he had called Mr. 


‘Hall to his side. Not an individual in that room, but 


had occupied the same position repeatedly, except 
himself, and he prepared the way by tracing out with 
his pencil, the water courses which had their rise in 
the mountains. 








had bowed most respectfully to the ladies, he being the 


‘*Now Chunoluskee, here is a gentleman just from 
the mountains of my own native land, (Scotland,) and 
glorious mountains they are too, and delightful vales 


’ 


: 
' 
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between them, but I want you to shew him that there || 
is a finer country beyond yonder blue hills, than any | 
even in old Scotia. What say you my man?” 

«The vales beyond those mountains, are my native 
war paths, your Excellency, and I look back to them 
with the same sort of pleasure which you remember | 
the scenes of your own childhood.” 

‘«« Aye, and you shall look forward to them man. I_ 
will lead you back to your native land, and place you 
in possession of your rights.” 

“So your Excellency has promised, and it is there- 
fore, that I have come to look upon your proposed en- 
terprise, with nearly as much delight, as your Excel- 
lency.” 

«But is the country worth the trouble. That is the 
point that touches these lazy Virginians?” 

‘It is the most glorious land that ever the sun shone 
upon, there is a valley beyond those mountains, almost 
a perfect terestrial paradise, abounding in deer, elk, 
buffalo, and game of every sort—the land teeming with 
wild fruits of every kind, and bright with the purest 


fountains of water that ever gushed from the solid. 





rocks. 
valley intervenes between the first range of mountains 
and a greater range beyond, and it is this last, beyond | 
which the Mississippi lies, as well as the French 
Forts.” 

«*O aye, I know that is your opinion, but it is con- 
tradicted by all the French accounts, and all others 
which we have received, besides you were a mere boy 


Ihave often told your Excellency, that this | 


when you left that happy valley, and cannot know 
exactly its geography.” 

‘Indian boys, your Excellency, do not, it is true, 
study geography upon paper, but they study it upon a 
much larger scale; they learn the original; and what is 
more, they never forget it. I can take your Excel- 
lency to the very spot where I was taken prisoner.” 

‘*Well, well, leave the point about the double range 


of mountains tobe decided by the event, and go on 


with your account.” 
«Beyond that valley, is the range of the real Ape- 
lachee, and when you have crossed these, then you | 





open into a new world indeed; one in which this little | 
colony might be set down and not observed to enlarge 


or diminish it. Before you entirely cross all its won- 


derful width and breadth however, there are natural 
curiosities so remarkable, that these gentlemen will 
again laugh at my presumption and your credulity, if 
I tell of them.” 

«Tut man, tut! a fig for Moore and Carter’s skep- 


ing springs in which you may cook an egg, and others, 
the medicinal virtues of which are so great, that even 
Indian 
tribes from the mouth ofthe Mississippi, on the one 


the deer and buffalo, visit them constantly. 


hand, and the lakes on the other, visit them in the 
hunting season, bringing there, the lame and the blind, 
and the halt, just as I have since read was the custom 
in the jewish country.” 

Moore and Carter, here laughed outright, and the 
latter asked the interpreter, ‘‘if he could enumerate 
the diseases of which the buffalo and the deer were 
cured, and how they undertook to administer the med- 
icine; whether they had Dr. Buffalo and Dr. Buck, 
and if they felt pulses and looked at the tongue. 
What say you to this, Doctor, turning to the old phy- 
sician?” 


The interpreter did not give him time to answer, 


|| for he was now becoming excited with his subject, 


and goaded with the repeated taunts and jeers of the 
youngsters. 
**You may laugh young gentlemen,” said he, ‘as you 


have often done before, and you may call it roman- 


|| cing, but I tell youand his Excellency, that the half 


has not been told. There are wonders of the natural 
world there, which throws in the shade even these 
medicinal springs; apocrhyphal as you consider them,” 
throwing down his knife and fork with which he had 
been trifling with the remains of his breakfast, he 
strode once or twice rapidly through the room, and 
again halted before the group seated at the lower end 
of the table, and continued: ‘There are palaces there 
under ground, far more magnificent, than the one in- 
habited by his Excellency at Williamsburgh ; long 
colonades, that have supported the dome which they 
now bear since the world began, and galleries with 
balustrades of fancy work, which would shame the work 
of any of your handy craft-men, and there is also a 
noble arch of solid rock—extending from mountain 
to mountain, and beneath which the Governor’s round 
tower at the capital could stand, without being a great- 
er object to distract the attraction, when looking from 
above, than the binacle is tothe sailor at the mast- 
head, when he casts his eye upon deck. The sa- 
chems who went before me, have a tradition that the 
great spirit himself, once upon a time was walking 
upon the earth, and came to the stupendous rent be- 
tween those two mountains, inaccessible from their 
perpendicular sides, and that he threw the wonderful 
arch across, and then walked over upon it. It looks 
indeed as if it might have been a causeway for the 
gods, or some colossal race of men, who perhaps inhab- 
ited the earth, when animals dwelt upon it tall enough 





ticism; tel] out your story, as if they were not present.” 
“‘T have often told your Excellency, of the ever-boil- |! 





to brouse upon the tops of our forest trees.” 
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«Then you have,” said Carter, ‘‘in that fine valley 
of yours, medicines to cure all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, forever pouring in perennial streams from their 
bright fountains, so that you are free from the pains 
denounced against the balance of our race; fruits for- 
ever tempting the hand to pluck them; water heated 
to your hand ever ready to perform your culinary oper- 
ations, and yet not content with this paradise, you 
have now erected a bridge between heaven and earth, 
over the valley of death, upon which the Gods and 
your people freely interchange visits. Have you not 
also some springs or trees or herbs, by which the 
whole curse of earning bread by the sweat of our 
brows might be dispensed with? Methinks, that the 
great spirit who first made your fine country, would 
not have stopped half way, but would have re-modeled 
Eden over again, and upon a pattern too, which would 
have made Old Adam langh at himself, for being so 
taken in with that orchard, which proved his ruin.” 

“J understand your irony Mr. Carter,” said the 
Chief, ‘‘but it cannot alter the facts of the case, for 
the truth of which I will pledge my life. Indeed the 
half has not been told; there are springs beyond the 
great Apalachee, which produce salt, made almost 
ready to your hands. You have only to boil the wa- 
ter, which spouts out from the ground, and the work 
is done. In the same neighborhood, is a burning 
spring; flames forever wreathing up from the surface 
of the water. This the natives of the soil are afraid 
of, and believe that the great spirit of evil dwells 
there.” 

4 thought so,”’ rejoined Carter, ‘‘you have only 
now to tell usof that spring from whose fountain flows 
the life-giving power of perpetual youth, so long sought 
for by the Spaniards at the other end of the continent, 
by all the Gods and Goddesses in the mythology, 
we will bring back your Excellency so rejuvinated, 
that Lady Spotswood herself, will scarcely know you. 
By the by, what a place of resort it will be for elderly 
ladies. I know several that would accompany the 
expedition upon half the inducements held out by the 
Chief.” 

“‘Poh, Poh, Carter, with your nonsense; Chunolus- 
kee has no motive for deceiving us,” said his Excel- 
lency, ‘‘and if he had, and could succeed, in the mat- 
ter of the medicine springs, and the subteranean pal- 
aces, and the mighty arch, suspended between heaven 
and earth; we know that the land is there, and that is 
enough for us. The others will be so much clear gain, 
if we find them, and if we do not, you and Moore will 
not be much deceived, at all events.” 


15 





‘*I see nothing so very improbable in the herds of 
deer and buffalo, seeking the medicinal springs,” 
said Dr. Evylin. ‘*We know that these creatures, 
and many far inferior to them, have an instinct by 
which they seek relief from medicine, even in the 
vegetable kingdom, and we know moreover, that the 
sulphur and salt springs commonly called licks, are 
plenty all over the continent, and that the wild ani- 
mals do seek them at certain seasons of the year. I 
See no reason to believe that the chief has even col- 
oured the durable impressions of his youth with imag- 
inary drapery—in fact, there is a good deal of internal 
evidence of truth in his recollection of the country, 
young as he was.” 

**And his recollection of the sources and courses of 
the rivers this side of the mountains,” added the Gov- 
ernor, ‘have been remarkably accurate, so far as we 
have been enabled to trace them vet. Take, for in- 
stance, the James River, he has always adhered to it, 
that this stream runs through this wonderful valley, 
and through the mountains. This, the council at first 
laughed at, but every succeeding survey, only renders 
it more and more probable. Its source or head waters, 
have never vet been reached, or any thing like it.” 

The youths professed to give in to the Governor’s 
views, but walked off nevertheless, indulging their 
meriment at the extravagant romancing of the inter- 
preter. 

The Governor and the two Doctors hung over those 
maps for hours, tracing out the future course of the 
expedition; sticking pins along the designated route, 
and from time to time, acquiring new information, as 
to the face of the country, distances, means of sup- 
ply, &c. &e., all of which the former required Hall 
to note accurately down. 

The reader must, in order to realize the terra incog- 
nita, into which they were about to plunge, remem- 
ber, that Virginia, at that day, consisted of some 
twenty odd counties, clustering around the seat of 
Government, and they only thickly populated along 
the rich alluvia of the rivers, and the two shores of the 
bay, and that the population of the colony was just 
one hundred thousand. 

Few more bold, daring, and chivalrous adventures 
have ever been undertaken, even in this land of wild 
adventure, than that planned and executed by Gov. 
Spotswood. It must be recollected, too, that his was 
among the first of the kind; that he was the pioneer, 
even to Lewis and Clark, and that his ingenuity in- 








vented many of those appliances now so common in 


‘such adventures. He was going beyond the reach of 
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civilized resources—among savage tribes—over moun- 
tains, hitherto considered impassable—and through a 
trackless wilderness, in the last degree difficult for the 
transportation of the necessary supplies. 

Was it any wonder, that it was opposed by most of 
the old men of the Colony; by nearly all those consid- 
ered wise and prudent. They confidently predicted, 
that the Governor, and the mad youths whom he might 
induce to accompany him, would never return, and 
some exercised their parental authority, so far as to 
forbid their sons from paying any but the most formal 
respects to the Governor and his family. To such a 


height, had this opposition ran, during the preceeding 


| 








were now undergoing daily drill, and performing 
| camp duty along the whole frontier of the colony, as 
| preparatory to the grand tour. The removal of these 
| very corps, was one strong ground of opposition by the 


timid. They had for some time formed the main 


| security of the colony, against the inroads of the sava- 
| ges. These Rangers were stationed along the whole 
| line of frontier, within communicating distance of 
| each other, and were perhaps the best security ever 
| devised for a colony in the then condition of Virginia, 
| The Governor’s son John, was now in command of 
| these, andas rapidly preparing them for field service 


/as possible. The Governor proposed to march the 





winter, that a public meeting was held and a com- 
mittee appointed, to memorialize the ministry on the 
subject. If successful, this of course was equivalent 


to the Governor’s removal, and he had been waiting 


| whole of these, as well as a certain portion of militia 
| from each battalion. Here was another cause of oppo- 
‘sition; these men did not like the idea of being 


| ad ° ° 
| marched five hundred miles through a trackless_ wil- 

















in some anxiety to hear the result. The two factions of 
Oxford and Bolinbroke, of which the ministry was 
composed, were too busy fighting their own battles, to 
heed these petitions from beyond seas. Sir Alexan- 
der Spotswood, was fully determined to see the other 
side of the mountains, either as Governor of Virginia, 
or as the leader of a private expedition, which he was 
amply able to set on foot. The question of supplies, 
had been brought up also, before the house of Bur- 
gesses, the preceding winter, and rejected by a very 
close vote. Since that time, he had been exerting 
no little address, to induce young men to come out for 
the vacant or uncontested seats, especially such as 
were known to be favorable to his darling project. 
Two of these we have already seen almost domestica- 
ted in his own house, the open hospitalities of which 
was no mean auxillery in the great cause, especially 
when presided over by the elegant kins-woman of the 
Duke of Ormond, and her not less fascinating daugh- 
ters. In short, his personal influence; his official 
sway; his social position; his wealth; and every thing 
that was his, was thrown into the scale by the Gov- 
ernor. He almost directed Mr. Boyle’s benevolent 


scheme for christianizing the Ifdians into the same 


channel, and he had enlisted the Rev. President of 


the College, warmly in his interests. A new trial 
was now rapidly approaching—the members for another 
house of Burgesses had been elected, and were soon 


to assemble at the capitol. Proclamations had already 


been sent to every county, calling upon the young 
gentry to enlist each fifty men, and enroll themselves 
under his banner. The ranks of the Rangers had been 
filled up, and new officers appointed, wherever oppo- 


sition was manifested to the expedition, and these 


_derness, and over inaccessible mountains, while their 
|families were perhaps starving at home, and their 
} crops totally neglected, as well the preparation for 
| the coming one as the proper curing of that already 
| housed. The Governor’s main dependence, however, 
|| wasupon the young gentry, and such men as they 
could volantarily enlist or persuade from among their 


own adherents. He thought that if he could embody 


a sufficient number of them with the Rangers, that the 
| forcible objections against the expedition might be 
removed as he would no longer attempt to coerce the 


militia from whom powerful opposition had arisen. 


| 
| 
| 
| Indeed something like a pledge had been given at 
| the late elections, that such should be the case, and 
| the whole colony was now looking on with anxiety, 
| 


to see what would be the result. Such of the gentry 





as had united in the remonstrance to the ministry, 
| despaired of ever receiving assistance from that quar- 
| ter, so that the great battle had to be fought at home. 

In accordance with these views, the Governor on 
|the morning in question, despatched his new pro- 
| tegee to Yorktown to enlist, not only fifty follow- 
ers for his own share, but as many more of the em- 
igrants as might choose to try their fortunes in the far 
Largesses of land were most liberally promis- 
ed, besides the pay, rations and accoutrements of the 
soldier. Among those who had arrived with Hall, 
| Were a large number of Scotch, Irish and Presbyter- 





| ians, ahardy, brave, intelligent set of people, as ever 
| lived. 


| freedom from religious restraint. 


| inexactly with their views, and he was therefore no! 


These Hall found to listen most readily to 
his tempting promises of land and a new home, and 


The scheme chimed 





jong in making up his compliment of fifty men, and 
| . 
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enlisting as many more as the Governor might choose | 


to provide for out of his own private purse. These 


were quartered in the suburbsof York, and were soon 


busily engaged in preparing to march at a moment’s 


warning. 

Governor Spotswood was not long in discovering | 
that his new protegee was exactly the sort of aid de 
camp which he had been long looking for. He pos- 


sessed a thorough education, not a little of which had | 


been learned in the schoo] ofadversity, and a sufficien- 
cy for his purpose, in the camp. He accordingly set 
to work in eatnest, to have all things in readiness to 
seize upon that most favorable season of the year, now 
called Indian summer, for the march. Before that 
could take place, many things had yet to be done, be- 


sides the subsidies to be voted by an assembly, whose 


opinions were still somewhat doubtful. Clothes, am- || 


munition, horses and supplies of every kind, were to | 


be provided, and the latter in such a shape as to admit 
of their transportation without inconvenience. Camp 
equipage, such as tents, iron, utensils, &c. &e. 
were not so easily gathered in that day in the co- 
lony. He had already built a round tower in the 
public square of the capitol, for the reception of arms 
and ammunition, and was accumulating them silently, 
but surely.* Both his public and private stables were 
already crowded with horses, and he was still pur- 
chasing more. 


The time was now rapidly approaching when that | 


happy family party were to leave the delightful sum- 
mer retreat on the shores of the Chesapeake bay, for 
the bustle, the gaiety, and even the politica] intrigues 


of the capitol. The female inmates would willing- 


ly have dwelt at Temple Farm forever. They loved the | 


quiet scenery of the place, and the privilege it gave 
them of, insome measure, selecting their company, but | 
the present busy season of preparation, on the part of 
the lord of the manor, required that removal, and they 


acquiesced. His presence was wanted at the capitol, 


and it now began to form the staple subject of conver- | 


sation among the young people. 


Bandboxes were not yet in requisition, but Kate 
was already paying farewell visits in the neighbour- 


hood, and visiting her pensioners for the last time, 





'|}on such occasions. Others, with purer motives lov- 
| ed to return their humble thanks to their young mis- 
| tress, for her kindness in sickness. It was indeed a 

melancholy day among the domestics of Temple Farm, 
| when all that gave it life and cheerfulness were gone. 


Old June declared to Kate that the very poultry and 


were gone. On the evening of that day, he brought 
out his old banjoe into the yard, seeing Kate and Ellen 


promenading the verandah, and was tuning it up pre- 


i stock all looked melancholy, when the ‘‘white folks” 
\] 
|| 
| 
| paratory to improvising their departure in most mov- 
| ing and melancholy strains. What Southron is there 
| who has not been moved by the mere tones of these 


monotonous doggrels. Even in their liveliest strains, 


| 


/and when the words of the song are ludicrous in the 


| highest degree, these same mournful sounds accom- 


pany them. ‘The same may be said of their harvest 
| and boat songs. On the present occasion, June mut- 
|, tered something like the following to one of his corr 
| songs : 
| . 
} ‘Oh Miss Kate, she g’wine away, g’wine away, 
|| To leave poor nigger on de lone bay; 
The house shut up—the windows closed— 
|| The fire put out—den nigger troze. 
| Long time ago, long time age. 
|| The fine young men dey no more come, 
| On de prapcin horse to our cold home, 

To see Miss Kate, the flower of the bay, 
| So glad, so glad, de live long day. 

Long time ago, &c.” 





“Oh June,” said Kate, ‘‘sing of our return, not of 
our going away. Don’t you see that you affect the 
spirits of Miss ENen?”’ 


«Oh, misses, its for poor June’s spirits to be fected; 
specially when he aint had no spirits all de day long.” 


‘And do you think June, that a glass of spirits 


| would wipe out the melancholy of our going away?” 
| 
| 


| 


| 


‘Pe spirits make June feel bery happy misses long 
as he last, but he no bring back Miss Kate, and all de 


fine young gentlemen, and de ladies and de carriages 
and de hoses.”” 

| «Why, what in the world can these things be to 
you, June; you eat the same, and wear the same, 
whether we are here or at the Capitol.” 


“Oh, Miss Kate! dey all de world to June; de 





before a long separation. The negroes were already 
crowding round the doors, whenever a leisure mo- 
ment allowed them, to look for those never failing lit- 


tle tokens of good will and remembrance, dispensed | 


_— 


| 


* The remains of this curious tower still stand at 
Williamsburg. } 
. i 


i 


| 
' 
| 
' 


berry light ob he eye; when white folks gone, it is all 


| one long rainy day at de Farm—no banjoe den—frog 


|| hab all de fun to heself, and de icine he sing 





| sosolemn, he make poor nigger cry for true.’ 
i 
‘‘Why you are quite sentimental, June?” 
«June don’t know zactly what de sentinel is, but he 


see one al de arsenal at Williamsburg, walking so lone 


| 
‘ 
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jist like June, when young missus gone. De birds | Written for the Magnolia. 





find out directly when de house shut up—he no fraid || TO Miss 
ob nigger; de owl come on that Lig tree, and he sit | — 
and moan all night long ober de empty house, make | BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE. 


June tink some of de familey gwine to die; and de bay! _— 





oh, he moan for true so far off, way down to the sea, | As beautcous and as fair a flower, 

| . 
and den he ceme back to de house and fine ebery | As ever bloomed in Eden’s bower, 
body gone, he go way along the water, sighing and | Scarce bending on it’s stem; 


Fair as a star that shoots its ray, 
When the bright garrish orb of day, 
Hath ta’en him to his rest away, 
And left it like some angel’s eye 

| , 

j ordered it, but no more banjoe to night, June ; it | To glance it’s beauty from on high. 


moaning all de way; but when Miss Kate come back, | 


all de birds sing glad for true!” | 


*“*You shall have the spirits June; tell Essex I | 


affects our spirits.’’ ant — 
P Fair as those visioned forms that creep, 


To smile upon a poet’s sleep, 
he eye, eryin till you come back.” Giving life’s bright and rosy hue 
To what his dreaming senses view. 


‘¢Good night, and tanky missus, June gwine to broke | 


(To be continued.) 
And thou art fair exceedingly, 

Thou hast a calm and mystic grace, 
nce POD OOD DB acce—— A hallowed, beauteous, majesty, a 
That looketh from thy face. 


Written for the Magnolia. Oh, thou art lovely—that soft eye 2 

IN A SISTER’S ALBUM. (The voiceless speaking of thy soul,) al 
Seems to claim kindred with that sky, 
Where it’s bright glances ever roll. 


BY A. B. MEEK, ESQ. 
one And I have seen thee by the night, m 
When every sound was still and hushed, 
And the fair moon poured forth her light, 
Where dim and lone, a river rushed ; 


W ArT should a brother’s offering be 
Upon a Sister’s shrine ? 
Not incense sweet of Araby, 








Nor gems from India’s mine. When low amid the aged trees, ha 
The incense = the gale is shed, With it’s strange, wild, mysterious song, 
And melts in sighs away. The whisper of the wandering breeze, ‘ 
The gem tnay sparkle on the head, Would murmur wildly—swinging on ; * 
But lends the heart no ray. ste 
These then would ill befit a love When thy bright glance was raised on high, day 
As pure as angels feel above! And on one beauteous star was bent, ; 
: That smiled like some familiar eye, 
What offering ther should here be brought, An isle in the blue firmament. ‘ 
Linked with a brother’s name? w 
Some flowers from fair Circassia caught ? And thou didst gaze, thy bosom swelling, 
Some picture known to fame? With many a holy thought and wish, hea 
Oh, no, the flower would blush awhile, That beauteous star would be thy dwelling, . 
Then fade and fall away. Thy glorious heaven, thy home of bliss. the 
=~ ren ange ese viene Wrapt up from earth, alone, and mute, Pri 
But ne’er could grief allay. a , 
; Thy shrinking thoughts could rise no more, cone 
Some other token sure should shine hae 
U hr es ae > And softly thou did’st take thy lute, Dp 
‘pon these sibyl leaves of thine! : 
And forth thy pent up soul didst pour en 
The only offering I can bring, _ ; : 
* In music’s breathings, beauteous lays, ‘J 
My Sister, then, to thee, malate P h 
Is one I would not give a king, y ba se es a ; i ” sated h ; — 
Nor could he rend from me. Vhen ain ing thro’ the heaven's brignt ways, was | 
*Tis humble, poor, and little worth Soft harpings steal upon the ear. ‘A 
" To geet with songs and flowers, And it would die in whispers mild, unde 
But ah, "tis thine by love and birth, Soft as the tones that spirit’s utter, anase 
' In joy’s or =" hours. And then would swell, loud, deep and wild, thi 
; Then take, and with it never part, As when the gathering tempest’s mutter. a 
_ o %* . , . 4 
For Julia, ’tis thy brother's heart! Savannah, March 5th. 1841. Arm 
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Translated for the Magnolia. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


BY PROFESSOR C. J. HADERMANN. 


THE GHOST-SEER. 


(Continued from page 59.) 


You see now,’ continued the Sicilian, when he 
saw that we remained silent and thoughtful, ‘you see 
now upon what is based my acquaintance with this 
Russian officer, or Franciscan Monk, or Armenian. 
You may now judge whether I had cause to tremble 
before a being who crossed my path twice in so awful 
a manner.” 

‘Answer yet one question,’ said the Prince rising. 
‘Have you been throughout your narrative, sincere in 
all that concerned the Chevalier?’ 

‘To my best knowledge, yes,’ answered the Sicilian. 

‘You have then, indeed, thought him, an honest 
man?” 

‘Indeed I have!’ he answered. 

‘Even then when he gave you that ring?’ 

‘How? He gaveno ring; Idid not tell you that he 
had given me a ring!’ 

‘Well,’ said the Prince, ringing the bell and moving 
togo. ‘And the spirit of Marquis Lanoy,’ he asked, 
stepping back, ‘which the Russian introduced yester- 
day after yours. You hold then to be a real ghost?’ 

‘I can hold it for nothing else,’ he answered. 

‘Come,’ said the Prince tome. The jailor entered. 
‘We have done,’ said he tohim. ‘You, Sir! you shall 
hear again from me.’ 

‘The last question which your Highness made to 
the juggler I should like to ask yourself,’ said I to the 
Prince, when we were alone. ‘Do you hold this se- 
cond spirit for a real and true one?’ 

‘Not I indeed! I do so no longer.’ 

*No longer, therefore you have done so?’ 

‘I will not deny that I have suffered myself for a 
moment to be hurried into the belief that this juggling 
was something more.’ 

‘And I should like to see him,’ I exclaimed, ‘who 
under the same circumstances could resist the same 
impression. But what cause have you for retracting 
this opinion? After what we have heard of this 


Armenian, I should suppose the belief in his mi-| 








raculous powers rather strengthened than lessened.’ 

‘By what an impostor has told us ofhim?’ the Prince 
interrupted me earnestly. ‘For I hope you doubt no 
longer, that we had to do with one?’ 


‘No!’ said I, ‘but should on this account his testi- 


’ 


mony 





‘The testimony of an impostor, (supposing there 
were no other causes for doubt,) cannot be opposed to 
truth and common sense. Does a fellow, who has 
deceived me several times, who has made imposition 
his business, deserve to be heard in acause where 
truth itself would hardly be credited? Can such a 
fellow, who perhaps never spoke the truth for its own 
sake, be believed when he testifies against human rea- 
son and the eternal] laws of nature?’ 

‘But what motives could he have to award such a 
glorious testimonial toa man, whom he has so many 
reasons to hate, or at least to fear?’ 

‘Though I do not see through his motives, they still 
may exist. Do I know in whose pay he deceived me? 
I confess that I can not unravel as yet, the whole web 
of his imposition : but he has done a bad service to the 
cause in which he is hired, that he has unmasked him- 
self asan impostor, and perhaps something worse.’ 


‘The circumstance with the ring, is certainly very 
suspicious.” 

‘It is more than that, it is decisive,’ said the Prince. 
‘This ring he received from the murderer, and he 
must have been certain at the moment that he was the 
murderer. Who but the murderer, could have strip- 
ped a ring from the deceased, which he certainly never 
left offhis finger. He tried to persuade us through 
his whole tale, that he, himself, had been deceived 
by the Knight, whilst he thought to deceive him. 
Wherefore, this evasion unless it is, that he felt him- 
self how much he lost by acknowledging his intel- 
ligence with the murderer.’ 


‘The apparition which we saw yesterday, is for all 
that, not the less incomprehensible to me.’ 

‘To me likewise,’ answered the Prince, ‘although 
I have been trying to discern a key for it.’ 

‘How?’ said I. 

‘You recollect that the second figure, immediately 
after entering, went up to the altar, seized the cruci- 
fix and stepped upon the carpet.’ 

‘Yes, so it seemed.’ 

‘Now the Sicilian tells us, that the crucifix wasa 
conductor. Itis plain therefore, that it hastened to 
electrify itself. The blow which Lord Seymour 
aimed at it with his sword, was therefore harmless, 
since his arm was lamed by the electrical shock.’ 


——— 
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‘This would account for the sword; but the ball || education, which had impressed his tender brain with 
| 
| 


which was fired offby the Sicilian, and which rolled } phantoms of fear, from which all his life time, he could 
upon the altar?’ | not free himself. Religious melancholy was an 
‘Reflect a moment,—who was it that loaded the | hereditary disease in his family. The education 
pistols?’ which he and his brothers had received, was well cal- 
‘True, said I, the Russian loaded them: but it was || culated to foster it, and the persons to whom it had 
done before our eyes; how could a deception have 


, been entrusted, and who had been chosen with this 
| view, were either enthusiasts or hypocrites. His God 
| 


| 
been practiced?’ | 
| 


‘And why could it not?’ At that time, we enter- |, was only an object of fear—a being of wrath : his wor- 


tained no suspicion against the man, to induce us to | ship, slavish trembling, or blind resignation, stifling 
watch himclosely. Did you examine the ball? How “all energy and freedom. In all the propensities of 
do you know but it was of mercury or a painted clay “his childhood and youth, which received additional 
ball? Did he actually insert the ball in the barrel, or 1 fuel from a sound body and blooming health, he found 
let it fall in his sleeve? Such anda thousand other |, religionin his way, whatsoever his young heart at- 


legerdemain tricks are played off every day.’ _ tached itself to, was combatted by religion. He never 





‘Youare right, but this striking resemblance of the |; knew her asa blessing, but only as a scourge, to his 


phantom with your departed friend, whom I have often || passions. Thus gradually a silent indignation was 


seen in life, and whose features I recognized immedi- || kindled in his heart, producing an odd mixture of faults 


ately in the figure?’ _ with fear, in his head and heart, and engendering aver- 


‘So did I, and I must confess that the illusion was || sion to a master, before whom he trembled. It is not 


| 
| 

Tae : ; 
complete; but if the Sicilian, could from the few hasty | 
glances he had of my snuff-box, endow his image with | 


some resemblance, how much more the Russian, who | from it like the bond-servant from a hard master, car- 


to be wondered then, that he should seize the first op- 


portunity to fly from so severe a yoke, but he escaped 


during the whole table had the free use of my box, || rying with him in the midst of liberty, the sense of 
and who moreover, enjoyed the advantage of remain- “his servitude. To renounce the faults of his youth had 
ing unobserved all the time?’ not been the result of a calm and deliberate choice; 
‘But his words—the solution about your frien?’ he had not waited until his more mature and enlight- 
‘But did not the Sicilian tell us that from the little || ened reason had gradually emancipated itself; but hav- 


I had told him, he had contrived a similar story?) Does | ing escaped from it like a fugitive, with the right of 





this not prove how natural this very invention was? | property of his master unimpaired, he had to return to 
Though to tell you my thoughts, I believe that the || him again, after ever so many distractions. He had 


Sicilian and Armenian, are accomplices, and both |, escaped withthe chain and became necessarily the 
prey of every impostor who discovered it and knew 
| how to avail himself of it. That such an one was found 
| 


will, if the reader has not already divined it, appear 


* wid | 
concerned in the same nefarious scheme.’ 
| 

Not long after these events, continued Count O. in 

| 
| 


his narration, I began to notice a remarkable change 


in the Prince’s temper, which partly was a direct con- | from the sequal of this history. 


| ‘ain "ae, - » Vail. . 
sequence of the last mentioned occurrence, and partly | rhe confessions of the Sicilian, left deeper impress- 


produced by several accidental circumstances. Here- ‘| ions upon his mind, than the whole subject was worth, 
tofore he had avoided any thing like a strict examina- | and the small victory which his reason had obtained 


tion into his religious faith and contented himself with || over this weak deception, had considerably enhanced 


} 
|| 
. aa ° —_— Fas ° ° 
refining the crude and sensual notions of the religion, | his own confidence in his reason. He seemed to be 
in which he had been educated, by better ideas, which | himself, surprised at the facility with which he had 
forced themselves upon his mind, or to attempt to re- || penetrated this imposture; in. his head, truth and 


concile the former with the latter, without thoroughly | error was not so distinct, that he should not often 


| 


sounding the foundation of his faults. He had often || have confounded the arguments in support of the 


told me, that religious subjects, in general, hiad always || former with those of the latter: and hence it came, 


appeared to him like an enchanted castle, which one 


| that the blow which demolished his faith in miracles, 
| 


_ shook at the same time, the whole edifice of his reli- 


| 


_love, because he had chosen badly, and who now 


enters not without awe : and much better were it to 





pass by it in devout resignation, than to expose one- || gious faith. He was in this respect, like an inexpe- 


self to the danger of becoming bewildered in its laby- || rienced man, who had been deceived in friendship or 


rinths. Thesource of this fear was a bigotted, servile 
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renounces his belief in these sentiments, because he 
mistakes what is merely accidental for essential char- 
acteristics. An imposture unmasked, made him sus- 
pect truth herself, because unhappily with him, the 
latter rested upon equally fallacious arguments. 

This supposed triumph, pleased him the more, the 


greater the oppression had been, from which it seem- 


ed to deliver him. From this period a skepticism | 


arose in his mind, which did not respect even what is | 


most venerable to mankind. 


Other circumstances contributed to establish and to 


confirm him in this desposition of mind. The seclu- 
sion, in which he had hitherto lived, was at an end, 


and was followed by alife of distraction. His rank 


was discovered. Attentions which he had to return | 
and the etiquette to which his position obliged him, | 


hurried him by degrees into the vortex of the great | 


world. Hisrank, combined with his personal quali- 


ties, rendered him a welcome guest in the most brill- 


jant circles of Venice, and soon he formed an intimate 
connexion with the clearest heads of the Republic, 
savans as well as statesmen. This necessarily enlarg- 
ed the limited and monotonous circle in which his 
mind had hitherto moved. He began to perceive the 
poverty and narrowness of his ideas, and the necessity 
of higher cultivation. The old-fashioned complexion 
of his mind, with whatever advantages it might be 
accompanied, formed an unfavorable contrast with the 
current notions of society, and his ignorance of things 
best known, exposed him sometimes to ridicule, than 
whicl he feared nothing more. The unfavorable pre- 
judice entertained towards his native country, seemed 
tocall upon him to refute it in his person. To this 
must be added a singularity in his character, by which 
nothing more annoyed him than attentions, for which 
he had reason to think himself indebted to his rank, 
and not to his personal worth. This humiliation he 
particularly experienced in the presence of persons, 
that shone by their intellect, and seemed as it were, to 
triumph over his birth by personal merit. To be dis- 
tinguished as a Prince in sucha society, had ever been 
asubject of deep mortification to him, the more so, 
because he unhappily thought himself excluded, by 
this name, from any thing like concurrence. All this 
combined, convinced him of the necessity of bestow- 
ing upon his mind that cultivation, which he had hith- 
erto neglected, and of elevating it to a level with the 
progress which science and belles lettres had made 
during the last half century. With this view he se- 
lected the most modern literature, to which he applied 


himself with all the energy, which characterized him 


|| in all he undertook. The evil hand, however, which 
| 

|, was concerned in the selection of these books, caused 
| 


| 


him unfortunately to fix always upon such, as could 


contribute but little to the improvement of his heart 


| 

| 

and mind: and here again his favorite propensity pre- 
| dominated, which ever attracted him with irresistible 
| charms to every thing of a full comprehension of which 
| is denied us. For such topics alone he had attention 
and memory; his mind and his heart remained empty, 
|| whilst these compartments of his brain, were filled 
|, with confused ideas. The dazzling style of one car- 
_ried away his imagination, whilst the subtilities of 
another ensnared his reason. To both, it was easy to 
subdue a mind which became the ready prey of any 
one who intruded himself with a certain boldness. 
This course of reading, which was continued with 
passion for more than a year, enriched him with hardly 


one useful thought, but filled his head with doubts, 


_which as a necessary consequence, with his consistent 
character, soon found their way to his heart. To con- 


clude with one word—he had ventured into this laby- 


_rinth asa credulous enthusiast, he left it asa skeptic 


and finally became a decided infidel. 

Amongst the circles, which had endeavored to make 
the Prince one of their members, was a certain private 
society, which under the cover of a noble and rational 
tolerance of opinions and sentiments, favored the most 
dissolute licentiousness of opinions and morals. The 
Prince was the more readily induced to accept an in- 
troduction as it numbered amongst its members many 


_of the Roman clergy, and boasted even of the names of 


several cardinals. Certain dangerous truths, he thought 
could be deposited no where more safely, than in the 
| hands of such persons, whose situation in life compelled 
‘| them to moderation and who had the advantage of hav- 


ing heard and examined both sides of the question. The 


\| 
| 
} Prince forgot here that libertinism of the mind and 
|| heart is apt to be carried farthest by persons of this 
| condition, because here it meets with one check less; 
| and this was the case with the Bucentauro, most of 
whose members, by adamnable philosophy and morals 
worthy of sucha guide, dishonored not only their situa- 
tion in life, but humanity herself. The society had its 
| secret degrees, and, to the honor of the Prince, I will 
believe, that he has never been thought worthy of be- 


ing admitted into the innermost sanctuary. Every 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


one, upon entering this society, was obliged for the 
| time being, to lay aside his rank, his nationality, his 
religious opinions—in short, all conventional marks of 


|distinetion, and to meet on the footing of universal 











equality. The election of members was very strict, 
\ 


‘| because mental superiority alone could prepare the 
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way for admission. The society boasted of the most 
refined tone and taste, and this reputation it enjoyed in 
all Venice. This, and the semblance of equality which 
reigned in it, attracted the Prince irresistibly. An 
intellectual intercourse, enlivened by genuine wit, 
an instructive conversation, with the highest authori- 
ties in literature and politics, concealed from him, for 
a long time, the dangerous nature of this association. 
When later the spirit of the institution became gradu- 
ally visible to him through the mask, or its members 
were weary to be longer on their guard towards him, a 
retreat was dangerous, and false shame and care for his 
safety obliged him to conceal his internal displeasure. 
But intimacy with this class of men and their doctrines, 
although unable to induce him to imitate them, with- 
ered the pure and noble simplicity of his character and 
the delicacy of his moral feelings. He bartered the 
natural and necessary props of his happiness for soph- 
isms which deserted him in the decisive moment, and 
these dreadful corrosives had imperceptibly destroyed 
almost all upon which his morality rested. . 


The influence of this new philosophy soon manifest- 
ed itself in the Prince’s manner of life. The more suc- 
cessful he apparently was in Venice in making new 
friends, the more he lost in the esteem and affection 
of his old ones. From day to day I became less pleas- 
ed with him : we saw less of each other, and in general, 
he was less accessible. The current of the great world 
had laid hold of him. He was never alone, when at 
home. One party of pleasure followed another—one 
festivity another. He was the centre of universal at- 
traction—the king and idol of every circle. His ex- 
istence was a continued state of mental intoxication— 
of moral giddiness. The greater the height upon which 
he had been placed, the greater was the labor to main- 
tain himself upon this elevation, and this unrelaxing 
tension of all his powers slowly consumed him: rest 
had forsaken even his slumbers. His foibles had been 
penetrated andthe passions well calculated, which 
had been kindled in him. 


The gentlemen of hissuit were soon to feel that their 
master had become a freethinker. Serious sentiments 
and sacred truths, to which formerly his heart was 
warmly attached, had now become the objects of his 
ridicule and sneers. He wanted to avenge himself up- 
on religion for the servitude in which erroneous notions 
had held him : but because the incorruptible voice of 
his heart combatted the vagaries of his head, his wit had 
more of bitterness than of humour. His temper be- 
came uneven and clouded with whims and ill nature. 





a —— +. 


disappeared. Flatterers had poisoned his excellent 


| heart. The urbane delicacy of his intercourse, making 
his attendants often forget the master in him, had giv- 


en place to an imperious, decisive tone, which pained 
more deeply, because as it was not founded ,upon the 
distinction of rank, which he himself despised, but 
upon an insulting supposition of his personal superi- 
ority. We saw him with deep sorrow, pursue this 
dangerous cause, but in the turmoil in which he was 
constantly involved, he heard not the feeble voice of 
friendship, and was still too happy to be able to appre- 
ciate it. 

About this time, important concerns imperiously 
called for my presence at the court of my sovereign, 
which I dared not neglect, even for the sake of the 
warmest friendship. An invisible hand, whose ma- 
chinations I discovered, but long afterwards, had 
found means to embarrass my affairs there, and to 
spread rumors concerning me, which I was obliged 
in all haste, to refute by my personal presence. With 
a heavy heart, I parted from the Prince, who seemed 
but little moved. His fate had awakened my utmost 
sympathy, and I elicited a promise from BaronF.., 
to keep me informed by writing, of the sequel of his 
history, a promise which he has faithfully kept. For 
some time to come, I am therefore no longei an eye- 
witness to these events; and I must be permitted to 
let Baron F.. speak in my place, and to fill up this 
blank with extracts from his letters. 


BARON F. TO COUNT OQ. 


FIRST LETTER. 


March 17. 


Accept my thanks, my honoured friend, for your 
permission to continue, though absent, the intimate 
intercourse, in which I found my greatest happiness 
when you were present. You know, there is nobody 
here, with whom I could venture to discuss certain 
matters. Say what you please, I hate this people: 
and since the Prince is become one ofthem, and you 
have been taken from us, I am in solitude in the midst 
of this populous city. Z.. takes it easier, and the 
fair ones of Venice have the art to make him forget the 
mortifications which he must share with me at home. 


And sure enough, wherefore should he grieve? He 
sees and wants nothing in the Prince, but a master, 
whom he may find any where else—but I, you know, 
have near to my heart, the weal or wo of our Prince, 
and how much reason I have for it. Sixteen years | 








The noblest ornament of his character, his modesty, 


| have been about his person, living but for him when 2 
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poy nine years old, I entered his service, and since 
then, nothing has separated us. I grew up under his 
eyes; long intercourse has fashioned me for him; in 
all his adventures, great or small, I have been near 
him. Until this unhappy year, I have never seen in him 
but a friend, an elder brother; as in the clear sunshine, 
I have lived in the light of his eyes, no cloud shaded 
my happiness, and all this I see going to destruction 
in this unhappy Venice. Great changes have taken 
place, since you have left us. The Prince of D.. 
arrived here last week, with a numerous and brilliant 
suite, and has imparted to our circle a new tumultuous 
life. Heand our Prince being such near relations, 
and just now on very good terms, they will be much 
together during Prince D 
{ am told isto last till Ascension day. They are al- 
ready fairly under way, and since ten days the Prince has 
hardly time to breathe. Prince D.. has commenc- 
ed giving a round of splendid fetes; and well he may, 
as heis not to stay long; but what IT regret is, that 
he infects our Prince, who thinks he cannot well ex- 
clude himself, and in the peculiar relation between 


the two families, to owe something more to the con- 


tested rank of his. Add to this, that our departure || 


from Venice is near at hand, which will relieve him 


from the necessity of continuing this sumptuosity. 


The Prince of D.. came here, it is said, on busi- || 


ness of the order of .., in which he imagines, that 


he is actingan important part. You can imagine that 


he has taken ready possession of the acquaintance of 
our Prince. In the Bucentauro especially, he has 
been introduced with considerable eclat, since he has 
heen pleased, for some time, to act the wit and the 
free-thinker, and suffers himself to be called the 
Prince philosophe by all his correspondents, which 
he has in all parts of the world. I know not, whether 
you have ever had the happiness of seeing him. A 
promising exterior, ever-wandering eyes, an air of 
connoisseur, an ostentatious display of much reading, 


an acquired nature, (pardon me the word) and a 


princely condescension for feelings of humanity, to- || 


gether with an heroic confidence in himself and an 


overbearing eloquence. Who could, with such bril- | 


liant qualities, refuse his homage to a royal Highness? 


How, meanwhile, the retired unassuming, and solid 


erons excellence, the issue wil! show. 


Many and great changes have lately taken place in | 
our establishment. We have moved into a new and || 


splendid palace, the Prince deeming the Moor too | Prince’s service. To the latter applied now the prin- 


small. Our retinue has been increased by twelve 


heads: Pages Moors, Heydukes, &c. &c.,a!l on a grand 
16 


.’s sojourn here, which | 
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scale. You complained, when you were here, of ex- 
travagance, but you should see the profusion now. 

Our interior is as before, except that the Prince no 
longer controlled by your presence, has become, if 
possible, still colder and more reserved towards us, 
and that we sce little of him, except when dressing or 
undressing. Under the pretence, that we speak the 
French badly,and Italian not at all, he contrives to 
exclude us from all his societies, by which I, at least, 


feel not greatly mortified ; but 1 think I see through 


it: he isashamed of us, and that grieves me—this we 


have not deserved. 


Of our people—since you wish to know even trifles 
—he almost exclusively employs Biondello, whom 


you remember, he took into his service, after the ab- 


| sconding of our Chasseur, and who has contrived to 


‘render himself indispensable. The fellow knows eve- 


ry thing and every body in Venice, and he understands 


to put every thing to some account. It is as if he had 


a thousand eyes and a thousand hands at command. 


The Prince finds him very handy in imparting to him 


previous knowledge of every new face he meets with 


in society, and the secret intelligence, which he com- 


municates, has ever been found correct. Add to this 


that he speaks and writes the French and Italian to 


perfection, by reason of which he has been promoted 


to the office of Secretary to the Prince. I must here 


| mention a trait of disinterestedness which is certainly 


/scarce with this class of men. Some time agoa res- 


pectable merchant of Rimini requested an audience 
of the Prince. The object was to prefer a singular 
complaint against Biondello. The lawyer, his former 
master, who must have been a queer sort of a Saint, 
had lived in mortal enmity with his relations, which 
he was anxious, should evensurvive him. Biondello 
enjoyed his utmost confidence and was the depository 
of all his secrets, which he had to promise him on his 
death-bed to keep sacred hereafter and never to divulge 
to the advantage of his relations : a considerable legacy 
was to be the reward of his secrecy. On opening his 
last will and examining his papers, they were found 
in such confusion, and so disconnected that Bion- 


_dello’s explanations alone could have rendered them 
of any use. * Biondello obstinately denied that he knew 


any thing, renounced to the heirs the very considera- 
worth of our Prince will get along with so much boist- |, 


ble legacy and kept his secret. Great offers were 
made to him on the part of the relations, but in vain— 
and at last, in order to escape their importunities, be- 
cause they threatened to sue him, he entered the 


cipal heir, that merchant making still greater offers, 
if Biondello would change his mind. But the Prince’s 
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intercession was equally ineffectual: although he 
confessed to him, that he had indeed been intrusted 
with such secrets, and admitted that the deceased | 


might have gone too far in his hatred towards his fam- 





| 
ily; but, added he, he has been a good master to me | 
and my benefactor, and he died in full confidence in | 
my honesty. I was the only friend he left in the } 
world, I cannot mar his dying hope. At the same || 


time he insinuated that these revelations would not || 
| 


be very honorable to the memory of his departed mas- 


ter. Is not this nobly acted? You may well imag- 
ine that the Prince desired him not to waver in such 
laudable sentiments. ‘This rare fidelity which he has 


kept to a dead friend, has gained him a living one. 





Farewell, my friend. How I long for the quiet life, 


in which you found us here, and for which you so 


agreeably indemnified us. I fear, my happy days in 
Venice, are gone, and that as much may be said of the 
Prince. The element in which he now moves, 1s 
not that in which he can be happy for any length of 
time; otherwise I am deceived by sixteen years” ex- 


perience. 
BARON F. TO COUNT O. 
SECOND LETTER. 
March 18. 


Who would have thought that our delaying in Ven- 
ice, could still be the occasion for some good! He 
has saved the life ofa fellow being. I am reconciled 
to him. 

A few days ago, the Prince was carried home late 
at night from Bucentauro; he was accompanied by 
two domestics, Biondello, being one of them. Some 
how or other, the sedan-chair broke down, and the 
Prince was obliged to walk the remainder of his way. 
Biondello led the van, through some dak, retired 
streets, and it being near day-break, the lamps burned 
obscurely, or were alrealy out. They might have 
walked a quarter of an hour, when Biondello discov- 
ered that he had missed his way; the similarity of the 
bridges had deceived him, and instead of crossing into 
the St. Marc, they were in the Sestiere of Castello. 
It was in one of the most secluded streets, and no liv- 
ing being near or far; they had to return to find ont 
where they were by one of the main streets. They 
had hardly retraced a few steps, when the cry of ‘*mur- 
der” reached their ears from an alley, not far from 
them. The Prince, being unarmed, snatches a cane 


from a domestic’s hand, and prompted by the resolute |! 
promp ) 


courage, which you know he is possessed of, rushes 


towards the spot where the voice came from. Three 


———~ 





ruffians were in the act of assassinating a man, who 
still defended himself but feebly, with his companion; 
the Prince appeared just in time to ward off the fatal 
blow. Alarmed by his and the domestics appearance, 
the murderers, who might have calculated on no 
surprise, in so secluded a spot, beteok themselves to 
flight, after inflicting on their man, a few trifling 
wounds with their dirks. Faint and exhausted from 


his resistance, the wounded man fell in the Prince’s 


_arms, who is informed by his companion, that he has 


saved the life of the Marquis Civitella, nephew to the 


| Cardinal A..i. As the Marquis was losing much 


blood, Biondello performed the duties of a surgeon, 


_and the Prince had him transported to his uncles’ pal- 


| lace, which was not far off, without making himself 


known. 
A domestic, however, who had recognized Bion- 


dello, discovered him; and early the next morning, 


the Cardinal, anold acquaintance from the Bucen- 


tauro, made his appearance. The visit lasted a ful! 





| hour; the Cardinal was deeply moved; when he took 
his leave, his eyes were filled with tears; the Prince 
also gave signs of emotion. In the evening he paid a 
visit to the patient, of whom the surgeon gives the best 
hopes. The cloak, in which he had wrapped himself, 
had rendered the thrusts uncertain, and broken their 
force. Since this occurrence, not a day passes with- 
out the Prince visiting the Cardinal’s house, or being 
visited by him, and a great friendship began to form 
between him and that family. 

The Cardinal] is a venerable sexagenarian, of a ma- 
jestic appearance, full of serenity and ruddy health; 
he is considered the wealthiest prelate in the whole 
republic. This nephew, is his only heir, although, 
it is said, not at all times, on the best terms with his 
uncle. Although the latter is no enemy to pleasure; 
the conduct of the nephew, is saidto have exhausted 
his utmost indulgence. His libertine principles and 
licentious life, unhappily seconded by all that can 
adorn vice and seduce sensuality, have made him the 
terror of all fathers, and the curse of all husbands. 
This last attack, he has brought upon himself, by an 
intrigue, in which he was engaged with the wife of 
the . . ambassador: not to mention a thousand other 
scrapes, from which the money and the consideration 
of the Cardinal have often with great difficulty, extri- 
cated him. But for this, the latter would be the most 
envied man in all Italy, since he possesses all that 
can render life desirable. With this single family 
sorrow, fortune reclaims all her gifts, and embitters 
the enjoyment of his possessions, for which he is in 


constant fear, eventually to have no heirs. 
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All this information I derive fiom Biondello. In 


this person the Prince hasa real treasure. With eve- 


ry day he renders himself more indispensable, with | 
every day we discover a new talent in him. 

‘Jam unable,’ said the Prince one morning to me, 
‘to reward this man, according to his merits; I must 
dismiss him.’ 

Biondello, who had heard these words, approached 
him. ‘If your Highness does so, said he, you deprive 
me of my best reward.’ 


«You are destined for something better than to serve,’ 


said the Prince. ‘I dare not mar your advancement.’ 





‘J have chosen my lot, and am satisfied with it.’ | 
The Prince wished to double his salary, which he | 
declined, requesting the Prince would permit him to | 
| 


deposit with himself this favor as a capital upon which | 


he soon might have occasion to draw. The Prince 


expects now, that he will soon come and prefer some 


hand. Farewell, my friend. I wait with impatience || 


for news from you. 


|| 
| 
| 
request, and, whatever it be, it is granted him before- | 
\| 
| 
BARON 


F. TO COUNT O. 
THIRD LETTER. 


| 
January 4. | 


The Marquis of Civitella, who is entirely restored 


from his wounds, was introduced, last week, to the | 


Prince, by the Cardinal, his uncle, and since that day, 





he follows him like his shadow. Biondello did either | 


not tell me the truth of this nobleman, or has greatly | 
exaggerated it. A very amiable man in appearance, | 


and irresistible in company. 


like him. I became his friend from the first moment. || 


imagine the most elegant figure, exhibited with digni- 
ty and grace , a countenance full of spirit and soul, 
an open and candid air, an insinuating tone of voice, | 
the most persuasive eloquence, and blooming youth, 
united with the charms of an accomplished education. 
He has nothing of the supercilious pride, of the solemn | 
stiffness, which we find so intolerable in the generali- 
ty ofthese nobles. Every thing about him bears the 
impress of youthful gladsomeness, benevolence and 
warmth of feeling. His dissipations must have been 
greatly exaggerated; for never have J seen a more) 
beautiful and perfect image of health. If he be really | 
as bad as Biondello says, he is a Siren, whom no hu- | 
man being can resist. 
Towards me he was, from the very first, extremely 
candid. He confessed with the most amiable frank- | 
hess, that he stood not very high in his uncle’s good | 
opinion, and that he had well deserved this; but that | | 


It is impossible not to || 


| he was fairly resolved to mend his course, all the merit 
| of which would be due to the Piince. At the same 
1 time he expressed a hope of reconciliation with his 
uncle, through the Prince’s intercession, who, he said, 
Hitherto he had been 
wanting a friend and guide, and both these he hoped 
to gain in the Prince. 


was all-powerful with him. 


The latter uses all the rights of a guide with him and 





treats him with all the vigilance and rigor ofa mentor. 


This relation, on the other hand, gives him certain 
rights over the Prince, of which he well knows how 
to avail himself. He never leaves his side, and is at 


‘all parties, 


in which the Prince participates. For- 
tunately for him, his extreme youth, has hitherto ex- 
cluded him from the Bucentauro. Nobody, they say, 


| hasever been able to control him, and should the 


Prince succeed in doing so, he would deserve a legend. 
But | fear much, the tables may soon be turned, and 


the tutor may learn from the pupil. Circumstances 


already seem to indicate as much 


| 


To our general satisfaction, not excepting our mas- 
| ter, the Prince of D.. has taken his departure. My 
|p ediction, dear O., has been fullfilled. With such 
| opposite dispositions and unavoidable collisions, their 
| good understanding could not last very long. The 
| Prince of D., hadnot been long in Venice, when a 
| serious schism took place in the fashionable world, 
iv which well nigh had cost our Prince half of his admi- 
'rers. Wherever he appeared, he was crossed by this 
| rival, who possessed just enough of low cunning and 
| self-complaisant vanity, to avail himself of every little 
advantage he could obtain over the Prince : and ere 


long he had all the weak minds on his side, and strut- 


|| ted at the head of a party, which was worthy of him. 
| } 


| It would have been more reasonable, certainly, to en- 
| gage in no dispute with an antagonist of this kind, and 
this course the Prince would certainly have pursued a 
| few months ago. But he had drifted too far away with 
| the current to be able to reach the shore so soon again. 
Circumstances imparted to these frivolities a certain 
importance, and alihough he despised them, his pride 
would not permit him to relinquish them ata moment, 
when his yielding would have been considered less 
| as a voluntary resolution, than an acknowledgement 
'ofdefeat. The wretched mania of carrying to and fro 
unmeaning or sarcastic remarks, on both sides, and the 
| spirit of rivalry which annimated his partisans, had 
i exerted upon him all their influence. In order, there- 

fore, to preserve his conquests and to maintain himself 

upon the slippery post, which the opinion of the world 
had as ssigned him, he thonght himself bound’to mul- 
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tiply the opportunities where he might shine and oblige, 


and this could only be done at an enormous expense: || 


hence, a never-ceasing round of festivals and parties, | 
brilliant concerts, donations, and deep games. Nor , 
did this singular rage fail to communicate itself to the 

respective suites and domestics, who, you know, are 

yet more jealous of the point of honor, than their mas- | 
ters ;hence he was under the necessity of assisting | 
with his liberality, the loyal spirit ofhis people. What 

a train of inevitable consequences from a single, not 

unpardonable, act of weakness, which, in an unhappy 

moment, got the better of the Prince’s judgment? 


Of our rival we are indeed now rid, but what he has 


spoiled is not so easily repaired. The Prince’s treas- || 


ury is exhausted ; the fruits of a wise economy for | 


years, are gone. We must hasten to leave Venice, or 


debts will be unavoidable, against which he has hith- | 


erto most carefully guarded. He is fully determined 
to depart, as soon as the next remittances shall come 
to hand. 

I would not complain, if all this extravagance had 
at least procured hima single joy. But never was he 
less happy than now. He feels that he is not what he 


once was—he is dissatisfied with himself, and rushes 


into new distractions, to escape from the consequences | 


of former ones. I cannot see where all this will end. | 


We must be off—there is no safety here. 


leave Venice. 


BARON F. TO COUNT O. 


FOURTH LETTER. 
June 12. 

Accept my thanks, my dear friend, for your welcome 

letter, which young B..h] has handed tome. But 

why do you speak of letters which | ought to have re- 

eeived? | have received no letters from you ; nota 

line. Where may those cruize about? Henceforth, 

when you honor me with vour letters, please direct 
them via Trient, and under cover to the Prince. 

After all we have been compelled at last to take the 


step, which, until then we had so fortunately avoid- 


ed. Our remittances did not arrive. This is the first | 


time that this happened, and just when they were more 
needed than ever. We have been obliged to resort 
to an usurer, because the Prince desired secrecy, 
though it cost him somewhat dear. ‘The worst in 
this disagreeable accident is, that it will delay our 
deperture from Venice for ashort time, which the 


Prince has determined to devote to the inspection | 


of all that is worth sceing of edifices and paintings, 
which we have not yet visited. We had often heard 


mentioned with great admiration the wedding at Cana, 


We must | 


ST-SEER. 











| by Panl Veronese, which belongs toa monastery of 
Benedictines upon the Island of St. George. Yon 
mus* not expect from me, a description of this wonder- 
ful work of art; which on the whole Ihave seen with 
more admiration than delight. It would have required 


as many hours as we had minutes to bestow, to em. 


| brace a composition of one hundred and twenty figures 


which has more than thirty feet in breadth. What 
| human eye can take in such a complicated whole and 
_ fee] at one impression all the beauties which the artist 
‘has lavished uponit? It is however a pity that such 
a chef d’oeuvre, which ought to adorn some public lo- 
'cality, has no better destination than to please some 
idle monks in their refectory. The chapel of this 
| monastery is also well worth seeing; it is one of the 


'| finest in the city. 


‘| Towards evening we crossed over tothe Gieudecca, 
|| to spend a lovely evening in the charming gardens. 
|| The company which was not very numerous, soon 
|| dispersed, and Civitella, who had long watched an 
'| opportunity to speak to me,drew me into a bosquet. 
‘You are a friend of the Prince,’ he began, ‘from 
| whom he is wont to keep nothing secret. When | 
| entered your hotel, today, I saw a man leaving it, 


whose trade is known tome; and the Prince’s brow 


was clouded when I met him.’ I was going to inter- 
rupt him. ‘You cannot deny it,’ he continued. ‘I 
'| know my man, I could not be mistaken, and can it be 
possible? The Prince has afriend in Venice, who 
owes him his life, and should be obliged in an urgent 
/case to apply to sucha wretch? Be candid, Baron! 


Is the Prince embarrassed? You tryin vain to con- 


ceal it. WhatI do not learn from you, I shall easily 
worm from a fellow with whom every secret is for 
sale.’ 

| *Marquis.’ 

| Pardon me, I must appear indiscreet, not to be un- 

grateful. I owe my life to the Prince, and what is of 
more value—a rational use of it. How could I see the 

Prince take measures which must be painful to him, 
and are beneath his dignity and remain passive whilst 


I could prevent it?’ 

| «The Prince is not embarrassed,’ said I. ‘Some let- 

i ters of exchange which we expected by way of Trient, 
have unexpectedly failed; undoubtedly through @ 

I mere accident, or because in doubts of his departure, 


| further notices from him was expected; this has been 





i given and until then 
| He shook hishead. ‘Do not misconstrue my me- 
| tive,’ he said. ‘I cannot mean thereby to diminish my 
1 obligation towards the Prince; how could all the 


All T wish 1s, if possible, 


' 


' wealth of mv unele do this? 
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to spare him one single disagreeable moment. My 
uncle has immense possessions, of which I am permit- 
ted to dispose as of my own property. I know what 
delicacy requires of the Prince, but it ought to be re- 
ciprocal; it would be generous in him to grant me the 
small satisfaction of being in some measure useful to 


him; were it only for the sake of appearance and to || 


render more tolerable the load of obligations which 
oppresses me.’ 
He desisted not, until 1 had promised him ‘to do 


what I could in the matter, though, knowing the | 


Prince as I do, I gave him but little hope. 
he said, submit to every condition, although he at the | 
same time, confessed that it would pain him if the || 
Prince should treat him as a stranger. 

We had inthe heat of our discourse, strolled far || 
from the company and were about returning when Z . 
met us. 

‘] am seeking the Prince; is he not with you?’ 

‘We were just going to rejoin him, is he not with 
the rest of the company?’ 

‘They are all together, but he is nowhere to be 
found. I cannot imagine how we lost sight of him.’ 

Civitella bethought himself now, that he might per- 
haps have gone to visit the neighbouring church, 
which shortly before, he had pointed out to his atten- 
tion. Thither we went in searchofhim. From afar 
we descried Biondello, who stood waiting at the en- 
trance of the church. . When we approached, the 
Prince stepped hastily forth from a side door; his face 
glowed, his eyes sought Biondello, whom he called 
tohis side. He appeared very earnestly to command 
him something, whilst his eyes were immovably di- 
rected towards the door that had remained open. Bion- 
dello hastened from him into the church. The Prince 
, through the 
crowd, and hastened to rejoin the company, which he 
reached before us. : 


without perceiving us, pressed, past us 


It was agreed to sup in an open pavilion of the gar- 
den, whilst our ears were charmed with a delightful 
concert, that had been ordered by the Marquis, with- 
out our knowledge. 
tones of a female singer who enchanted us with her 


Particularly sweet were the 


voice and her charming figure. Nothing seemed to 


make the least impression upon the Prince, who was 


unusually silent and absent, with his eyes constantly 
turned in the direction, from which Biondello was to 
come; he seemed agitated by a violent emotion. 
Civitella asked him, how he had been pleased with 
the church; he had little to say of it. Some parti- 





He would, | 





cular paintings were mentioned which had rendered it! 











celebrated : he had seen no paintings. We perceived 
that our questions annoyed him, and were silent. One 
| hour passed after another, and Biondello returned not: 


"7 1 "po . ats . ee 
lhe Prince’s impatience increased visibly; he soon 


arose from the table and paced a secluded avenue 
| alone and with hasty steps. We could not conceive 
| what might have happened to him. 

| It was past ten o’clock when Biondello returned. 
| The news which he imparted to the Prince, did not 
disperse his gloom; the gondola was ordered and we 
returned home. 





I could find no opportunity, during the whole even- 
| ing, to converse with Biondello; I went therefore to 
bed with my curiosity unsatisfied. The Prince had 
| dismissed us at an early hour, but a thousand thoughts 


| which crossed my brain, kept me awake. Fora long 


time, I heard him pacing the room above my sleeping 
| apartment; at lastsleep overwhelmed me. Long after 

| midnight, a voice awoke me, a hand passed over my 
face; when I looked up, I saw the Prince standing be- 
‘fore my bed witha lighted candle in his hand. He 
_ could not sleep he said, and requested me to help him 
| to while away the night. I hastened to throw myself 
| into my clothes, but he ordered me to remain, and sat 
| down on my bed. 

‘Something has happened to me to day,’ he said, ‘the 
impression of which will never be effaced from my 
mind. You recollect, thatI left you in order to visit 
the... church, which Civitella had made me cu- 
rious to see, and which even at adistance, had attrac- 
ted myeyes. Neither you nor he being at hand, I 

went alone; Biondello I caused to wait for me at the 
|door. The church was quite empty, a cool obscurity 
received me when I entered from the dazzling light 
of day. 





| I was alone in the vast vault, in which 
| reigned the solemnsilence of the grave. I placed my- 
| self to all the fulness ofthe impression : gradually the 
| vast proportions of this majestic edifice unfolded them- 
| selves more clearly before my eyes; I was lost in silent 
| admiration. The evening bell resounded above me, 
| its tones softly died away in the vault as in my soul. 


Some altar-pieces had attracted my attention from 


| 


afar; I stepped nearer to examine them; impercepti- 
bly [had sauntered up the whole side of the church 
to the other end. Here you turn round a pillar, anda 
few steps up into a side-chapel, in which are several 
smalleraltars and some statues of saints in niches. 
As I enter into the chapel to the right hand, I hear a 
soft whispering near by me, as if somebody speaking 
in alow voice; I turn my head in the direction of 
I behold a 





'the sound, and two steps from me, 


ae 
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female figure. No! describe her. I cannot! Surprise || would not part singly with the three paintings, and de- 


| 





was my first emotion, which soon gave way toa trance | manded fifteen hundred sequins for the whole. The 


Prince offered him the half for this one. The artist 


of admiration.’ 


‘And this figure, my Lord. Are you quite sure that insisted on his conditions, and who knows what would 
gure, mM} ' 


it belongedto a living being—that it was something yet have happened, had not a resolute buyer appeared. 


real—no mere picture, or phantom of your imagina- Two hours aiterwards the three paintings were gone. 


tion?’ We have seen them no more. This is the picture to 
. which the Prince alludes. 
‘Hear me out. It wasalady. No,never before had 


‘I stood,’ continued he, ‘I stood lost in contempla- 


Iseen the sex! All around was dusky; the declining 


ting ler. She perceived me not; my intrusion did not 


day fell through but one window—the sun was no 


; ope hiy disturb her: so much was she absorbed in her devotion. 
where else, but upon this form. With inexpressible || _ . e 
She adored her God—and I adored her. Yes! Iador- 


grace, half kneeling, half lying, she had prostrated * ne State 3 3 seer 
; . || ed her, all these Saints’ images, these altars, the 
herself before an altar—the boldest, loveliest, happi- : . w ages, se 
sl entail li aia Hailes tn tin ents: Ghd | tapers had never brought itto my mind. Now, for the 
was dressed ina black garment which, closely span- || first time it scized me, that I was in a sanctuary. Shall 


; : . | Iconfessit? Firm asa rock, I believed this momen 
ning the most charming body, and finely modelled | : , t 


arms. descended in wide folds like a Spanish robe. | in Him the emblem of whom her beautiful hand held 


ll alee > et ies TO ; . Tepe r 
Her long light-shaded, auburn hair, parting in two rich || clasped. [read His answer in her eyes. Thanks to 


: . . her devotion! I realized Him—I followe 
tresses, which had become unloosened by their weight || "@T Cevouo lized Him—I followed her through 


; .,_, || all His heavens.’ 
and escaped from beneath the veil, floated in beautiful || ul Slis Regven 


. » | ee oe ‘ y; . 
disorder far down her back. One hand lay upon the || “S!e arose, and I recovered myself. With timid 


crucifix, and her head had softly droopedupon the |, Contusion I stepped aside ; the noise 1 made discover- 


other. But where find I words to describe her heavenly || ed me. The unexpected presence of a man might 


. 1] oeaw am —— . _ — ° ae . 
countenance, upon which an angel’s soul, as upon a || S*Prise her—my boldness might offend her ; nothing 


throne, had spread out the fulness of all its charms? | of this was in the look she gave me. Peace, blessed 
The evening sun played upon it, and his airy gold | peace, was in it, and a benevolent smile played upon 
seemed to surround it with an artificial glory. Do you | her countenance. She came from her heaven, and | 
remember the Madonna of our Florentine ? Here she | was the first fortunate creature, that presented itself 
was completely, even to those irregular particularities | to her good-will. She hovered still upon the last step 
which I found so attractive, so irresistible in that } of prayer; she had not yet touched the earth.’ 


picture.” ‘Something moved now in another corner of the 


The circumstances concerning the Madonna, of | 
Shortlv | hind me from a confessional. I had not yet perceived 


Chapel. It was an elderly lady, who arose close be- 


which the Prince here speaks, are these. | 
. | he She was aw ote ' 

after your departure, he made the acquaintance of a || her. She was but a few steps from me and must have 

observed all my motions. This disconcerted me. I 


| 


Florentine painter, who had been called to Venice, to | 
paint an altar for a Church, the name of which I have |, ©@5! My eyes to the ground, and they rustled past me. 


forgotten. He had brought with him three other || ‘Strange!’ continued the Prince, after a long pause, 


paintings which were intended for the Cornari Palace. || ‘that one who has never known, never missed a par- 


for this same object. That a single moment should be 


| 
| 

| 
The paintings were a Madonna, a Heloisa, and a Ve- | ticular object, should a few moments later, live but 
. |} 
nus. All three of exceeding beauty, and although all | 


different from each other, so equal in value, that it was |) able to divide a man into two entirely different and 





almost impossible to give one the preference above the || heterogeneous beings. It were as impossible for me 


other. The Prince alone hesitated not for a moment. || to return to the joys and desires of vesterday’s morn- 


They had hardly been exposed before him, when the || ing as to the plays of my childhood, since I have seen 


Madonna fixed his whole attention. In the other two | her, since this image dwells here, and this strong con- 
he admired the artist’s genius ; in this he forgot the || sciousness within me; thou cans’t love nothing else 


artist and his art, whilst he was lost in the contempla- |, but that, and in this world, nothing besides it will any 
| 


| more affect thee.’ 
| 


ed by it, and could hardly tear himself from the piece. ‘Reflect for a moment, my lord! in how excitable 2 


tion of his work. He was in a singular degree affect- 


The artist, who, it was plain, confirmed in his || mood this apparition surprised you, and under what 





heart, the Prince’s judgment, had the whim, that he | 
‘ 


combination of circumstances, well calculated to 
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excite your imagination. Transposed on a sudden || buta few weeks since and always on a Saturday, when 
from the bright dazzling day-light, from the busy | she invariably distributed a gold coin among them. It 
noise of the streets into this silent, dusky solitude, un- ] was a dutch ducat, which he has exchanged and 
der the dominion, as you confess yourself, of the emo- | brought to me.’ 

tions, which the seclusion and the majesty of the || ‘A Greek therefore, and of quality as it seems, or 
place called forth in you; by the contemplation of || at least — and benevolent. That were enough, for 
beautiful works of art rendered more susceptible of || a beginning, my Lord! and more than enough! But 
beauty in general: and now on asudden you find your- || a Greek and in a Catholic Church!" 

self neara woman, when you thought you were alone, | ‘Why not?) She may have changed her creed : al- 
endowed I will admit, with beauty, which is still en- ] ae mend there is some mystery in all this. 
hanced by a favorable light, a happy attitude, an ex- | Why but once in the week? Why, only on Saturday, 
pression of inspired devotion; what was more natural ] in this church, when as Biondello tells me, it is usu- 
than that your heated fancy should compose from of | ally deserted. Saturday next, at the latest, must de- 


. . . . . . | 
all this something ideal, something gifted with super- 


cide all this. Until then, my friend, help me to leap 
over this chasm of time. But invain! Hours proceed 


: in this slow career, whilst my soul burns!’ 
‘Can fancy impart something which she had never 


PROM | ‘And when this day appears, my lord, what then. 
received? My imagination, with all its power, con- : = 
? 2 What will youdo? 


| 
| 
human perfection ?’ | 


tains nothing that I could compare with this image. 





‘I shall see her, I shall discover her abode. I shall 
Wholly and unchanged, as in the moment of contem- 


pees ; | know who she is? What doI care for this? What I 
plation, it lives in my recollection. I have nothing || 
saw makes me happy, and therefore, I already know 


| 
|| all that can make me happy.’ 


| 
| 


but this image, but in vain would you offer me a world 


for it!’ 





‘And our departure from Venice, which was to take 
‘You sent Biondello away, undonbtedly to follow | 


place in the early part of next month?’ 
the traces of your unknown, to attain some information 


| 

| ‘Could I know beforehand, that Venice contained 
concerning her. What did he report? 

| 


such atreasure? You ask me of my yesterday’s life. 
‘He discovered nothing—as much as nothing. He || 7 ¢¢}) you that I am and will be only from to day.’ 

found her still at the church door. An aged man in 

decent attire, resembling more a townsman than a 


servant, joined the two ladies.’ 


I thought this a proper opportunity to redeem my 
word giventothe Marquis. I gave the Prince to un- 
| derstand that a prolonged sojourn in Venice would be 
‘A number of mendicants fell into line upon her } altogether incompatible with the enfeebled condition 
of his resources, and that, should he exceed the fur- 
| lough granted, no hope could be entertained of con- 
tinued assistance from his Court. On this occasion, 
| I learned for the first time, that to the exclusion of his 
a crowd commenced to collect; the uncommon sight || . 


_ other brothers, he was receiving considerable subsi- 
caused every passer-by to stop. Nobody knew her, || 


} dies from his sister, the reigning .. of ..., the 
. . . | 

but beauty is aqueen by birth. All made room with _ amount of which she would readily double, should his 
reverence. She dropped a black veil over her face, || court forsake him. This sister, a pious enthusiast, as 


which covered half her garment and hastened into the | you know, is under the impression, that the consider- 
gondola. She spoke but little with her companion, and | ble savings which the frugality of her court, enables 





passage, and went away with awell pleased mien. On | 
this occasion, says Biondello, a hand became visible, 


on which glittered some precious stones. As they | 


had to traverse over a considerable space to the canal, 


ina language which Biondello understood not; he main- 


tains that it was Greek. Biondello followed the gon- || with this brother, whose wise benevolence she knows 
| 


dola with his eyes along the whole canal of the Gieu- |) and whom she’ dearly loves. I knew indeed long ago, 


| her to make, can be deposited no where better than 


decca, but the throng prevented him from pursuing it 


| the excellent intelligence existing between them, but 
farther.’ | 


as hitherto the Prince’s expenses could well be de- 
‘But did he not mark the gondolier, so as to be able 


frayed by means of his regular resources known to me. 
to recognize him again?’ 


The existence of asecret auxiliary source had never 
occurred to me. It is therefore clear, that the Prince 


has had expenses, that were and still are a secret to 


‘The gondolier he trusts to be able to find out, 
though he is none of those he is familiar with. The 
mendicants whom he interrogated could give no other 


me; andif I may infer from his general character, 
information, than that the Signora had appeared there 











they are certainly of a nature which are honerable to 
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him, and I had flattered myself to have fathomed him! 
1 now communicated to him the offer of the Marquis, 
which to my no small surprise, was immediately ac- 
cepted, without any difficulties. He authorized me 
to settle this matter with the Marquis, in such a man- 
ner as I should think most suitable and without delay 
to discharge the usurer. To his sister he was to write 
immediately. 

It was day when we parted. This incident is a 


disagreeable one on many accounts, and chiefly so be- 


cause it threatens to prolong our stay in Venice. Of | 
this incipient passion, however, expect more good | 
thanevil. It may prove the most effectual means for 
recalling the Prince from his metaphysical reveries to | 
ordinary humanity: it will have the usual crisis, and | 


like our artificial disease, carry off the real complaint | 


which it was to cure. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOPE NO MORE. 
My fate is sealed, and I have heard 
What I must ne’er repeat : 
But tell me how that bitter word, 
Could fall from lips so sweet? 
And thou hast reckless torn apart 
The bands which hope inwove, 
And left me but a broken heart— 
The heritage of love. 


Those smiles, which once were all my own, 
Another now will claim : 

And that soft voice’s whispering tone, 
Will sigh another’s name. 

Those smiles, that sigh! how dear they were 
My sorrowing heart will show, 

Doom’d by this hard award to bear, 
A weight of hopeless woe. 


Would that it were a dream—those hours 
That once so light and gay, 

Tripped over paths bestrown with flowers, 
Why have they fled away, 

And left no trace! save what despair, 
In maddening memory finds, 

As thought, the past and future there, 
With burning fetters binds. 


Oh! in the dim and distant length 
Of days of misery, 
This torturing thought will gather strength, 
That thou art lost to me : 
And if a hope be e’er express’d 
That time may peace restore, 
Despair, sighs in my sorrowing breast 
No more—oh! hope no more. 


Sevannah. 


| 
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ARCANA ANGELORUM; 
OR 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


THERE is no subject which, in itself, embraces so 
wide a field for conjecture and ideal speculation, as 
the mysteries of another world. ‘To us it is wrapt up 
in all the sublimity of darkness and obscurity, which 
must necessarily veil so high and solemn a matter; 
and though there are good and holy men who have 
written much which is important and which, for the 
most part, appears to be speculative, at times absurd 











enough, yet the great majority of mankind are utterly 
| ignorant, or entertain very vague and uncertain no- 
| tions, regarding a future state, when, by a proper in- 
| vestigation, they might learn much upon that which 


| is so nearly connected with their future welfare. 


I have been induced to choose this subject fora 
poem, as itis a subject which contains more food for 
poetry than any other, and also, because having adher- 
ed strictly to facts in my description of the offices and 
ministry of the Angels, I think it as well to open those 
facts to such as may hitherto have thought little 
about them. In explanation, a few remarks may be 


necessary, and though I have taken my authority from 


the early fathers, it is unnecessary to quote them. 
The great centre and moving principle of Heaven, 

isthe Lorp. From him is transmitted that «Spiritu- 

al Influx” which is communicated to his ministering 


servants, and which is developed in a greater degree 





|| to those nearer the throne, and gradually decreases 


| towards the outer edge of the circle, where are the in- 
| ferior and lower order of Angels. Those next the 


| 


throne, are those who excel in love and knowledge, 
_ and it is the belief of some of the fathers, that the Sera- 
| phim who burn with that intensest love derived from 
| the pure unclouded source round which they stand— 
_are the highest order of Angels and the most beloved 
of the Almighty. Next to them, stand the Cherubim 
or the Angels who excel in knowledge. The former 
are supposed not only to pour forth their love towards 
the living principle, the fountain head of purity—bu! 
often, from their own bright throne, to turn their gazé 
| upon the earth, and comfort with their ministry those 








|| beset by temptation, the weary and the broken-heartet 
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These are the guardian angels so often introduced in 
Eastern legend, and so beautifully described by one of 
the primitive fathers. 

The cherubim are fierce and impetuous in all their 
feelings, and nothing that the Lorp has revealed in 
heaven or earth, is hidden from their gaze. They, too, 
often bend towards earth and soothe by their ministry 
the afflicted and the mourners. And thus has the 
Lorp provided for all our wants and vouchsafed us 
the ministry of Angels in our sorrowing. 

For much useful information on this subject, I 
would refer the more literary of our readers, to the 
works of the Great Fathers, whose writings were re- 
garded as of canonical authority for four hundred years. 
Barnabas, Clement and Hermas, and afterwards, Ter- 
tullian and Origen, Eusebius, Cyprian and Lactantius; 
and to those who are not blinded by prejudice, I would 
strongly recommend a diligent perusal of the works of 
Emanuel Swedenbourg, whose details are infinitely 
more clear and lucid than the others. 


PART If. 


*T w as when the world at first began 
To mark the infant course of time, 
When sin had less of power with man, 

And mortals knew, but hated crime; 
When creatures of celestial birth 
Oft winged their glorious way to earth, 
And men ne’er wondered to discover, 

When gazing upwards at the sky, 
Some angel on a cloudlet hover, 

Or sweep in shining glory by, 
Or resting ’twixt the earth and heaven 
Upon some sun-lit cloud of even : 


When Sin ard Death had thrown their shade, 
But newly o’er the infant earth; 

When Peace had but begun to fade, 
And Grief but lately had it’s birth. 

How sad that sin’s unrighteous stain, 

So fair x world should e’er profane! 

But sadder still that Heaven should cease, 
When man in guilt was sunken low, 

To send her messengers of peace, 
To mix with mortals here below; 

As if the gates of Heaven were shut, 

The cord that bound us to it, cut. 


Within a bower, that dark and still, 
Lay wrapt in holiest solitude, 
Beneath the shelter of a hill, 
And wavy wilderness of wood, 
Two youths reclined, while yet the day, 
Soft — slowly bore away. 








And talked of joys in their bright home, 
Of glories in their realms of light, 

Where circling round the ETERNAL’S throne, 
They sing his praises day and night, 

And with their harps in softest strain, 

Give glory to His mystic name. 


They had a bright and lofty air, 
That told their birth-place was on high; 
A beauty that the face would wear, 
A speaking light about the eye 
Whose piercing glances seemed as though 
The Heavens above and Earth below 
Had nothing hidden from their gaze, 
So high and bold they seemed to be; 
As though their bright and starry rays, 
Could pierce into Eternity, 
And tell the secrets of that tale, 
Where mystery hath thrown her veil. 


And as they spoke the stars of night, 
Came forth and looked upon the scene, 

And mellowly they threw their light, 
O’er vale and mountain, wood and stream; 

And soft the sighing night breeze crept 

To where the mighty forests slept, 

And roused their murmurs low and deep, 
And blent them softly with the stream, 

While with olian voice "*twould sweep, 
The long rank sighing grass between; 

And sounded like some mouraful hymn 

It whispered to the forests dim. ~ 


And there those strangers conversed yet 
Grieving that man with sin was cursed, 

Dwelling with sad yet fond regret, 
On all that he had been at first. 

It was a holy hour and still, 

With scarce a sound upon the hill, 

Save when the lonesome wind would sigh, 
It’s wild and melancholy plaint, 

And then would hush its voice and die, | 
In murmuring echoes far and faint, 

While the wild sobbing of the sea 

Blent softly with its melody. 


And every star looked from on high, 
Flaming like lonely watch towers there, 
Pouring their radiance from the sky, 
Upon the dark and moonfess air; 
Until upon the eastern billow, 
The moon came from her dreaming pillow, 
And like a queen with beauty glancing, 
Upon the mountain top she shines, 
Till o’er the wave her beams are dancing, 
And glow upon the trembling pines, 
Till, climbing in the firmament, 
Her eye o’er hill and vale is bent 
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And then those strangers turned their gaze, 

Upwards and upwards to the Heaven, 
Until they sought that planet’s rays, 

To which their wayward love is given; 
And one, the haughtier of the pair, (1) 
With proud bright glances pointed there, 
And told how fixed was his love, 

And how the wish was in him swelling 
To leave the Earth, to soar above, 

And be within his Heavenly dwelling, 
To sweep along the star-paved sky, 
Beneath the Almighty’s sleepless eye. 


For he was of the Cherubim, 
And knowledge unto them was given; 
And it was one dear wish with him, 


To know all things in Earth and Heaven. 


But he, his brother, was a spirit 

Of that bright order who inherit, 

That love, which places them the chief, 
Of all the bright ones in the sky, 

And he had gone to give relief, 
To one he sorrowed for on high, 

And watched with all his deep regret, 

By Sin and Satan’s wiles beset. 


And he—that bright and haughty one, 
His eagle glance was raised above, 
And seemed the meaner Earth to shun, 
And turn’d with deep intensest love 

To his bright star, his glorious home, 
Whose memory 0o’er his spirit shone; 
And shaking his bright wing, until 
A thousand sparkles round him broke, 
And flashed like lightening on the hill, 
He with a voice of music spoke, 
And proudly did he gaze on high, 
Upon the starry covered sky : 


“My brother, well thou knowest I love 
To plume my pinions when above 
And soar away—away—away— 
Upon the bright wings of the day; 
Or poised upon the lightening’s pinion, 
To shoot throughout our far dominion; 
Or when the northern fires are bright 
To mingle with their rushing light, 
Or on the mad winds, God hath hurled, 
To wheel around this paltry world. 
I love it too, 
I love the stars, 
I’ve gone with you, 
On those bright cars, 

Those glorious chariots of light, 
Now flashing round to day and night, (2) 
And rushing on their fiery way, 
Swift as the sun pours forth his ray. 
Oh how I loved to hang upon, 

Their sparkling beams of spirit light, 
While gloriously they hurried on, 

A world all fair and wide and bright. 











And when the spirit of the star, 

Hath raised his voice in hymns afar, (3) 
I loved to mingle with the strain, 

And give him back his shout again, 

Till every wandering orb around, 
Received a voice and caught the sound. 


And it was joy for me to trace 

The thunder course of some wild comet, 
And then I loved to give it chase, 

And catch the rays it scattered from it; 
And hang and wanton in its blaze, 
And follow on its course for days, 
And then, you know, the spirit song, 
We sung while thus we rushed along. 


SONG OF THE STARS. 


Jenov an! thou the Great Most High, (4) 
We chaunt thy glorious praises thus, 
We know thy mighty sleepless eye 
Is on the course through which we rush. 
JEHOVAH JIREH! myriadsare (5) 
Around, above, about thy throne— 
And every spirit from his star, 
Shouts loud to thee his glowing song. 


JEHOVAH SHAMMAH! thou the Lord, (6) 
The dweller in the holy mount, 
The spring of life—the source, the chord, 
Of life, and love, and faith, the fount; 
We know that thou art with us now, 
That thou dost hear our songs of praise, 
And unto thee we humbly bow, 
And wonder at thy mystic ways. 
A thousand stars around us flash, 
A thousand spheres pursue their way, 
And whirling on their axis pass, 
From day to night, from night to day. 
A thousand wandering comets bound, 
Upon their mystic journey bent, 
And all is life and joy around, 
Amid the starry firmament; 
And thou the centre of the whole, 
The mighty, great, all seeing ONE, 
The spirit fount, the life, the soul, 
At whose command their course is run. 
Glory to thee! 
The Great Most High, 
Thy love is vast— 
Eternity 
Is not so vast, 
So widely great, 
As is thy love. 
Glory to thee! 
On earth ’tis given, 
And on the sea, 
And in the Heaven, 
And angels praise thee in the sky, 
And sing thy name to glorify. 
Glory to thee! Glory! 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES TO ARCANA ANGELORUM. 


NOTE I. 
And one, the haughtier of the pair. 


See introductory remarks, where I have stated that 
the Cherubim were those Angels who excelled in 
knowledge. On this account, I have supposed they 
might have a haughtier appearance than their brother 
spirits. 

NOTE It. 
This idea has been borrowed from Faust. I give 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower’s translation. 
And still the earth’s enduring motion 
Revolves with uncomputed speed, 
And o’er the chequered earth and ocean, 
Darkness and light by turns succeed. 

This translation does not convey the idea which 
Goethe seems to have intended. He appears to have 
formed the sublime ideaof the three Angels gazing 
upon the earth wheeling round on her course, and as 
she turned on her axis, the sun at one moment flashing 
on one side and the next on the other. 


NOTE III. 
And when the spirit of the star 
Hath raised his voice in hymns afar. 

This is the spirit or society of spirits, who dwell 
amid the light of those stars and, as they bound onwards 
through the clashing spheres, raise their voices in 
hymns of praise tothe Lord. Hence we find the ex- 


pression in scripture, ‘‘The morning stars sang to- 
gether.” 


NOTE IV. 
Jehovah! thou the Great Most High! 


The exact meaning of the word ‘‘Jehovah,” most 


people are apt to overlook. It signifies the self- 
existent—the independent principle, as it were. 


NOTE V. 
«‘ Jehovah Jireh’’—Jehovah will see. 


NOTE VI. 
“Jehovah Shamimah’’—Jehovah is there. 





LODOOT 
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SONNET.—TO TRUTH. 


SUGGESTED BY REV. DR. CHANNING’S LATE 
WORK ON “‘EMANCIPATION.” 


BY DR, 5. E. SNODGRASS. 


Ox Truth! how mortals, in thy sacred name, 
Bow down at Falschood’s altar! *Twould e’en seem, 
That views most honest we are wont to deem, 
(And so, with pious zeal, aloud proclaim) 
Are prejudice-distorted, as through stream 
Of purest water, things beneath appear 
Crook’d, lessened, or enlarged. Are Virtue 
And Vice mere terms which may, at best, but bear 
Meaning conventional? This were too true 
If sense, in which they’re used by men, who high 
Do stand for powers of mind—nay, piety— 
The just sense be. Oh! when shall mortals see 
Thee, Goddess, in thy naked maiesty? 
Thy voice obey whoever may decry? 

Baltimore. 
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THE ERL-KING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


Wuo hurries mid the woods, so fast? 

While frowns the night, while shrieks the blast; 
It is the Father, in his arm 

He clasps his child, with pressure warm. 


«*My son! why dost thou close thine eye?” 
‘*See, father, see! the Erl-King’s nigh, 
Array’d in glittering crown and train.” 
««My son! ’tis but the misty rain.” 


**Oh! lovely boy! come go with me; 
Beautiful sports I’ll play with thee : 
Bright eye’d flowers bloom on the shore; 
Mother has heaps of golden ore.”” 


‘‘List! father, list! dost thou not hear 
The Erl-King’s whisper in my ear?” 
‘* Now be at rest, my precious child! 
*Tis the wind stirring branches wild.” 


«Oh! lovely boy! come, go with me; 
E’en now my daughter waits for thee, 

My daughter, in gay garments drest, 
Shall rock thee, dance thee, sing to rest.” 


*<Oh! father! father! see’st thou not 

The Erl-King’s daughter in yonder spot?” 
‘*Now wake thee darling! from thy dream, 
*Tis there the graceful willows stream.”’ 


“Oh! sweetest child! I doat on thee! 
Force then, I’ll summon, come with me :” 
<<Dear father! help me! hold me fast! 

The Erl-King seizes me, at last.” 


The parent spurr’d his strong steed on, 

And fondly clasp’d his sobbing son; 

He reach’d his home, with aching head; 

Alas! his grief, the boy was dead. 
Charleston, S. C. 


’ 7 0 0D DDD DOLD tt cree — 


Of all kinds of reading, there is none which so much 
conduces to the refinement of our taste and feelings, as 
Poetry. Lofty aspirations, sublime sentiments on re- 
ligion, and ahigh sense of our moral duties, are the 
fruits of it. People are wrong, when they condemn 
such a taste, and look upon it as incompatible with a 
proper discharge of the necessary duties of every day 
life. 
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Translated for the Magnolia. 
THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE 


LAST OF THE ABENCERAGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 


BY MISS L. R. L. 


Wuewn Boabdil, the last King of Granada, wasoblig- 
ed to abandon the kingdom of his fathers, he rested on 
the summit of Mount Padul. From this elevated site 
is discovered the sea, whence the unfortunate monarch 
is about to sail for Africa; one perceives also Granada, 
the Vega, and the Xenil, on the shores of which, the 
tents of Ferdinand and Isabella are pitched. At the 
sight of this beautiful country, and the cypress trees 
which marked here and there the tombs of mussul- 
men, Boabdil could no longer refrain from tears. The 
Sultana Aixa, his mother, who accompanied him in 
his exile, with the nobles who formerly composed his 
court, said to him: “‘Weep now as a woman, for a 
kingdom, which you could not defend as a man.” 

They descended from the mountain, and Granada 
disappeared forever from their sight. 

The Moors of Spain, who shared the fate of their 
King, dispersed themselves in Africa. The tribes of 
Zegris and of Gomel, settled in the kingdom of Fez, 
whence they derive their origin. The Vanegas and 
the Alabes, remained on the coast, from Oran to Al- 
giers; lastly, the Abencerage fixed themselves in the 
neighborhood of Tunis. They formed a colony near 
the ruins of Carthage, which is sti]] distinguished to 
this day from that of the Moors of Africa, by the ele- 
gance of its manners and the mildness of its laws. 

These families retained in their new, the remem- 
brance of their old, country. **Le Paradis de Grenade,” 
ever lived intheir memory. Mothers repeated the name 
to the infants resting upon thei: bosoms. They amus- 
ed them with the romances of the Zegris and Aben- 
cerage. Every fifth day, they prayed in the mosque, 
and turned their faces towards Granada. They invok- 
ed Allah, that he would give back to his elect, that land 
of delights. In vain the country of Lotophages offer- 
ed to the exiles its fruits, its waters, and its brilliant 
sun; far away from the Vermilion Towers, there were 
no pleasant fruits, no limpid streams, neither fresh 
verdure nor sun, worthy of being regarded. If the 
plains of Bagrada were pointed out to any of the banish- 

















ed ones, they would shake the head, and sighing cry: 
**Oh, Granada!” The Abencerage, above all, pre- 
served the most tender and faithful recollections of 
their country. They had left, with undyingregre*, the 
theatre of their glory, and the shores which they so 
often caused to resound with their watch word: “Ho- 
nour and Love!” No longer able to poise the lance in 
the deserts, nor deck their brows with the helmet in a 
colony of laborers, they devoted themselves to the study 
of simples; a profession esteemed among the Arabs equal 
to the trade of arms. Thus, this race of warriors who 
formerly inflicted wounds, were now occupied in the 
art of healing them. In this, it had retained some- 
thing of its former genius, for the knights themselves 
frequently dressed the wounds of the enemy whom 
they had overcome. 

The cottage of this family, who formerly dwelt in 
palaces, was not built in the village of the other ex- 
iles, at the foot of the mountain of Mamelife; it was 
built even among the ruins of Carthage, on the sea- 
shore, in the spot which witnessed the martyrdom of 
St. Louis, and where is still seen to this day a maho- 
medan hermitage. On the walls of this cottage were 
hung up shields of lion skin, which bore, on an azure 
field, two savages destroying a city with a club. 
Around this were these words: ‘*C’est peu de chose!” 
the arms and device of the Abencerage. Lances, orna- 
mented with blue and white streamers, and riding 
cloaks of satin, were fixed near the shields, and in the 
midst, glittered scimitars and poignards. Again, were 
secn gauntlets and bits enriched with jewels, hung up 
here and there, and large silver stirrups, long swords, 
the scabbards of which had been embroidered by the 
hands of princesses, and golden spurs that the Yseult, 
the Genievre, and the Oriane formerly tucked upon the 
heels of chivalrous knights. 

At the foot of these trophies of glory, upon tables, 
were deposited trophies of a pacific life: there were 
plants gathered on the summit of Atlas, and in the de- 
serts of Zaara; many of these had been brought even 
from the plains of Granada. Some were good to cure 
the diseases of the body; the others extended their effi- 
cacy tothe maladies of the mind. The Abencerage 
esteemed above all, those which served to soothe vain 
regrets, to dissipate foolish thoughts, and those hopes 
of happiness ever springing up, always to deceive. 
Unfortunately, these simples possessed opposite vir- 
tues, and often the perfume of a native flower was as a 
kind of poison to the renowned exiles. 

Twenty-four years had elapsed since the fall of 
Granada. In this short period, fourteen of the Aben- 
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cerage had perished from the influence of a new || wards the cool of the evening, the Abencerage found 
climate, the accidents peculiar to a wandering life, and himself among strangers, without being troubled by 
above al] by chagrin which slowly destroysthe strength impertinent cunosity. No one spoke or questioned 
of man. Anonly child was the sole hope of this fa- | him; his turban, robe, and arms, excited no sensa- 
mous house. Aben-Hamet bore the name of the Aben- tion. Since it had pleased Allah, that the Moors of 
cerage, who was accused by the Zegris of having Spain should lose their beautiful country, Aben- 
seduced the Sultana Alfaima. In him werecombined Hamet could not but esteem the dignified conquerors. 


the beauty, valor, courtesy, and generosity of his | 
\] 


Emotions still more depressing, awaited the Aben- 
ancestors, with that mild dignity and softened ex- || cerage at the conclusion of his journey. Granada is 


pression of sadness which misfortune gives when nobly 
sustained. He was but twenty years of age when his 
father died, he then resolved to visit the country of his 


|| built at the base of the Sierra Nevada upon two high 
|| hills, which form a valley between them. The houses 

placed upon the declivity of these hills, to the bottom 
ancestors, so as to satisfy the cravings of his heart, and | of the valley, give to the city of Granada the appear- 


to accomplish a design which he carefully concealed || ance of a half opened pomegranate, whence its name. 


. 1} . , . 
from his mother. | Two rivers, the Xenil and the Douro, one of which 


Embarking from the sea port of Tunis, a favorable | flows upon sands of gold, the other upon sands of silver, 
wind conducted him to Carthage, he landed, and | wash the base of these hills, they re-unite, and after- 
iminediately took the road to Granada; announcing | Wa!ds wind in the midst ofa charming plain, called 
himself as an Arabian Physician who came to botanize | Vega. This plain, which overlooks Granada, is cover- 
among the rocks of Sierra Nevada. A gentle mule ed with vines, pomegranate, orange, fig and mulberry 
conveyed him slowly into the country, where once | trees; it is surrounded by mountains of the most beau- 
the Abencerage were borne upon warlike coursers. || tiful color and sublime aspect. A transparent sky, 
A Guide walked before him leading two other mules || #4 # pure and delicious atmosphere, bear to the mind 
ornamented with little bells and tufts of wool of divers || a secret langour which the traveller, who but passes 
isitais } that way, is scarcely able to resist. One feels, that in 

| this country, the tender passions stifle the heroic, if 


| 


Aben-Hamet crossed the extended heath and woods 


re, to bet ,w raves j ’ 
of palms of the kingdom of Murcia. From the ap- || love, to be true, was not always in need of glory as her 


| companion. 
pearance of these trees, he judged them to have been 


planted by his fathers, and his heart was overcome 
with grief. Then a tower arose in the time of the ] POI INET 
war between the Moors and Christians ; now a ruin |) tated, that he was obliged to stop hismule. He cross- 
was seen which, from its architecture, announced a | od his arms epee - sream, of, with his eyes fixed 
Moorish origin, another subject of sorrow to the Aben- }) “pen a em 7, Ce ee ee 
cerage ! Descending from his mule, under the pretext | — a. ae eS eae a a 
of seeking plants, he concealed himself for a while | ee ee — ~ = 
among these ruins, where he gave free vent to his || ap saan a Ee ee 
feelings. He again pursued his route, musing on the | —~ a ee ar ot et ee 
sound of the little bells of the caravan, and the ||" 

monotonous chaunt of the guide. The latter interrupted “Guide,” exclaimed he, ‘‘be happy! no longer com- 
his long romance but to encourage his mules, by calling | coal tho truth from ms, Gr culm waren Ge were ag 
them beautiful and valorous, or to scold, by calling ] thy birth, and the moon wads yet new. What towers 
them lazy and obstinate. _are these, which shine like stars above the forest?” 


i} ; 7 . , 

Flocks of sheep, which a shepherd conducted as an ee <a" 
army over a barren and uncultivated heath, and a few | “And Gat castle wpet he eet et ee ee 
solitary travellers, far from enlivening the road, served \} Hamet. 
but to render it sadder and more lonesome. Each | “<It isthe Generalife,” replied the Spaniard. «‘There 
traveller had a sword attached to his girdle: they were | is in this castle, a garden planted with myrtle, where, 
wrapped up in cloaks, and large slouched hat con- | it is said, the Abencerage was surprised with the §ul- 
cealed half of their faces. In passing, they addressed || tana Alfaima A little farther, you see the Albaizyn, 
Aben-Hamet, who distinguished, in their noble salute, } and nearer to us, the Vermillion Towers..” 
only the name of God, Seigneur, ani Chevalier. To- Each word the guide uttered, pierced the heart of 


When Aben-Hamet discovered the pinnacles of the 
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Aben-Hamet. How cruel it is, to have recourse to || in the midst of pleasures, and suddenly changing its 


strangers to point out to us the monuments of our fa- | 
thers, and to learn the history of our family and friends | 


from the mouths of indifferent persons! 

The guide, putting an end to the reflections of Aben- 
Hamet, cried out: “Walk on, sir Moor; God has willed 
it! take courage. Francis L., is he not even now a 
prisoner in Madrid? God has willed it.” He pulled 
off his hat, made the sign of the cross, and struck his 
mules. 

The Abencerage, urging his own beast, exclaimed: 
“It is written;” and they descended towards Granada. 

They passed near a large ash tree celebrated for the 
combat of Muca, and the grand master of Calatrava, 
under the last king of Granada. They took a turn on 
the walk of Alameida, and entered the city by the 


gate Elvira. They reascended the Rambla, and soon | 
arrived at aplace surrounded on all sides by houses | 


of amoresque architecture. Here a khan was opened 
for the Moors of Africa, whom the commerce in the 
silks of Vega drew in crowds to Granada. 
that the guide conducted Aben-Hamet. 

The Abencerage was too much agitated to indulge 
in repose at hie new residence, his country dis- 
turbed him. Unable longer to suppress the thoughts 
that troubled his mind, he arose at midnight to wander 
in the streets of Granada. He endeavored to recog- 
nize with his eyes or hands, some of the monuments 
which the old men had so frequently described to him. 
Perhaps this lofty mansion fitfully seen through the 
obscurity, was formerly the residence of the Abencer- 
age; perhaps it was upon this lonesome spot that 
those feasts were given that bore the glory of Granada 
almost to the clouds. There passed the train of 
knights gaily dressed in silken robes; there advanced 
galleys laden with arms and decked with flowers, 
dragons which emitted fires, and had concealed in 
their sides illustrious warriors : ingenious inventions 
of pleasure and of gallantry. 


It was there 


But, alas! instead of the clangor of trumpets and 
the songs of love, a profound silence reigned around 
Aben-Hamet. This silent city had changed its inha- 
bitants, and the victors reposed upon the couches of the 
vanquished. ‘‘Theysleep then, these proud Span- 
iards,”’ cried the indignant Moor, ‘‘under the roofs 
from which they have banished my ancestors! and I, 
an Abencerage, unknown, abandoned, and alone, wan- 
der about the portals of the palace of my fathers!” 

Aben-Hamet then reflected upon human destiny, 
upon the vicissitudes of fortune, upon the fall of em- 
pires, and this Granada, at last, surprised by its enemies 




















garlands of flowers into fetters of slavery; he thought 
that he yet could see its citizens abandoning their 
hearths arrayed in festal robes, as guests who in their 
disorderly appearance, are suddenly driven from the 
hall of feasting by the cry of fire. 

All these images, all these thoughts pressed them- 
selves upon the mind of Aben-Hamet; filled with 
grief and regret, he thought above all of executing the 
project which called him to Granada: day surprised 
him. The Abercerage had lost his way, and found 
that he was far from the khan, in a remote part of the 
city. All slept; the silence of the streets was unbro- 
ken; the doors and windows of the houses were closed : 
the crowing of the cock alone proclaimed the return 
of labour and pain to the habitations of the poor. 

After wandering a long time without being able to 
retrace his steps, Aben-Hamet, heard a door open. 
And proceeding from it, he perceived a young female, 
dressed after the fashion of the gothic queens sculptur- 
ed on the monuments of our ancient abbeys. Her 
black bodice, ornamented with jets, displayed her 
elegant figure; her short and narrow skirt, discovered 
a beautiful ancle and charming foot; a mantilla also 
of black, was thrown over her head, which she held 
with her left hand crossed, and closed like a nun’s 
hood under her chin; so that her large eyes and rosy 
lips were all that could be seen of her beautiful face. 
A duenna accompanied her steps; her prayer book 
was borne by a servant who walked before; two var- 
lets, dressed in livery followed at some distance the 
lovely stranger: she was going to matins, which the 
sound of a bell announced at a neighboring monastery. 

Aben-Hamet thought that he beheld the angel Israfil, 
or the most youthful of the Houris. The Spaniard, not 
less surprised, regarded the Abencerage, whose tur- 
ban, robe and arms, embellished yet more the ele- 
gance of his person. Recovering from her first aston- 
ishment, she made a sign tothe stranger to approach 
with a grace and freedom peculiar to the women of 
this country. ‘‘Sir Moor, said she to him, you appear 
but recently arrived in Granada: have you lost your 
way?” 

‘Sultana of flowers, answered Aben-Hamet, delight 
of the eyes of men, oh christian slave, more beautiful 
than the virgins of Georgia, thou hast divined! I 
am a stranger in this city: lost in the midst of these 
palaces, I have not been able to find the khan of the 
Moors. May Mahomet touch thy heart and recom- 
pense thy hospitality !’’ 

*‘The Moors are renowned for their gallantry, 
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resumed the Spaniard with a sweet smile; ‘‘but 1 am 
neither sultana of flowers, or slave, nor content to be 
recommended to Mahomet. Follow me, sir knight, ! 
go to conduct you to the khan of the Moors.” 

She walked lightly before the Abencerage, conduct- 
ed him almost to the gates of the khan, and designat- 
ed the place with her hand, passed behind the pal- 
ace, and disappeared. 

Upon what then does the repose of life depend? the 
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some ruins of ancient [lliberia, on the points of rocks, 


and in the distance the summits of Sierra Nevada. The 


Douro ro}led its waters through the dale, and presented 


country no longer solely engaged the mind of Aben- | 


Hamet: Granada to him has ceased to be abandoned, 
widowed, and solitary; it is dearer than ever to his 


heart, but it isa new illusion which embellishes these | 


ruins; with the remembrance of his ancestors mingles 


another charm. Aben-Hamet has discovered the 


grave yard where reposed the ashes of the Abencerages; | 


but in praying, in prostrating, and in shedding tears of 


filial affection, he imagines that the young Spaniard, | 


has passed many times over these tombs, and he no 
longer thinks his ancestors so unhappy. 

It is in vain that he desires the pilgrimage to the 
country of his fathers to occupy his mind; in vain does 


he ramble among the hills of Douro and Xenil, to | 


gather plants at the rising of the sun: but the flower 
that he now seeks, is the beautiful Christian. What 


abode of his Enchantress! how frequently has he tried 


times has he thought to hear the sound of that clock, 


and the crow of that cock which he had heard near || 


the residence of the Spaniard! deceived by similar 


sounds, he soon leaves the place,and the magic pa- 


lace disappears from his sight, frequently too the uni- 
form dress of the women of Granada gave him a mo- 


ment’s hope, at a distance all of the Christian women, 


resembled the mistress of his heart; but on a near ap- |. 


proach, none possessed her beauty or her grace. Ev- 


along its banks newly built mills, roaring cascades, 
broken arches of a Roman aqueduct, and a bridge of 
the time of the Moors. 

Aben-Hamet was neither too miserable nor too 
happy, to enjoy successfully the charms of solitude: 
he wandered with distraction and indifference on these 
delightful banks. While carelessly walking, he fol- 
lowed an alley of trees which surrounded the declivity 
of the hill of Albaizyn. A country house embowered 
in a grove of orange trees, was soon presented to his 
view. On approaching the bower he heard the sounds 
of a voice and guitar. In the voice, the features, and 
expression of a woman, there is always a something 

“It 
is my Houri!” said Aben-Hamet, and he listens with 


which never deceives aman possessed by love. 


a palpitating heart: and at the name of the Abencerage, 
oftimes repeated, his heart beat still quicker. The 
unknown sang a Castilian romance, which recounted 
the history of the Abencerages and the Zegris. Aben- 
Hamet could no longer control himself: he leaped 
over a hedge of myrtles, and alighted in the midst of 


|aparty of young females who crying with affright, 
useless endeavors has he already made to discover the | 


fled speedily away. 


The Spaniard who had just sung, 


| and siill retained the guitar, exclaimed: it is the 
to retrace the steps of his divine guide! and how many | 


‘Seigneur Moor!” and she called back her com- 
panions. 


«Favorite of the Genii,” said the Abencerage, “1! 


sought thee, as the Arab seeks the fountain in the heat 


ery one of the Churches had been visited by Aben- | 


Hamet that he might discover the stranger; he had 


even penetrated in the tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella; || 


j 
| 


but this was the greatest sacrifice he had until now 


of noon day; I heard the sounds of thy cuitar, thou wert 
celebrating the heroes of my country; I discovered thee 
by the melody of thy voice, and I bring to thy feet the 
heart of Aben-Hamet.”’ 


**And,” answered Donna Blanca, “it was thinking 


of you, that caused me tosing the romance of the 


Abencerage. Since seeing you, I pictured to my mind 
that those Moorish cavaliers resembled you.” 

A slight blush tinged the brow of Blanca, as she 
uttered these words. Aben-Hamet felt much inclined 


to drop at the feet of the young Christian, and at once 





made to love. | 

He was one day botanizing in the valley of Douro. | 
On the southern hill was built the walls of the Al-| 
hambra, and the gardens of Generalife; the northern } 
hill was decorated by the Albaizyn, by orchards and | 
grottos, resorted to by crowds of people. Towards the | 
western extremity of the hills, are seen the steeples | 
of Granada, which arise in groups among green oaks It was not that Aben-Hamet shrunk from danger, but 


and cypresses. On the other extremity, towards the | he dreaded the thought of being compelled to leave for 
east, the view was met by hermitages, convents, and 


confess himself to be the last of the Abencerage; but 
prudence restrained him, he feared that his name, too 
famous in Granada, would cause suspicions to arise 
against him: the Moorish war being just terminated, 
and the presence of an Abencerage, at that time, was 
well calculated to inspire the Spaniards with just fears 


ever the daughter of Don Rodngo 
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Donna Blanca was the descendant of a family who || the passions ofa Spaniard, and her natural coquetry was 
derived its origin from the Cid de Bivar, and of Chi- } not detrimental to the safety, constancy, strength, and 


mene, daughter of the Count of Gomez de Gormas. 
The posterity of the conqueror of Valence la Belle, 
was reduced, by the ingratitude of the Castilian court, 
to extreme poverty; it was even thought, during several 
centuries, that it was extinct, so obscure had it be- 
come. But towards the time of the conquest of Gra- 
nada, the last offspring of the family of Bivars, the an- 
cestor of Blanca, was recognized less by his titles, 
than the eclat of his valor. After the expulsion of the 
infidels, Ferdinand gave to the descendant of Cid, the 
wealth of several Moorish families,and promoted him 
Duke of Santa Fe. The new Duke fixed his residence 
in Granada, and died quite young, leaving Don Ro- 
drigo, his only son, already married, Blanca’s father. 
Donna Theresa de Xeres, wife of Don Rodrigo, gave 
birth te a son, who received, as all his ancestors, the 
name of Rodrigo, but was called Don Carlos, to be 
distinguished from his father. The great events, and 
the dangers to which Don Carlos, from his earliest in- 
fancy, had been exposed, were the causes of rendering 
still more grave and rigid, a temper naturally austere. 
Don Carlos had scarcely attained his fourteenth 
year, when he followed Cortez to Mexico: he had en- 
countered all the dangers; he had been a witness to all 
the horrors of this astonishing adventure; he had also as- 
sisted in dethroning the last king of an almost unknown 


world. Three years after this event, he found himself 


in Europe, at the battle of Payia, to see honor and valor 
crowned, only to yield to the strokes of fortune. The 
aspect of a new hemisphere, long voyages upon unex- 
plored seas, the view of the revolutions and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, had strongly shaken the religious and 
melancholy imagination of Don Carlos; he had been 
enrolled among the knighthood of Calatrava, and re- 
mouncing marriage, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his father, destined all his wealth to his sister. 

Blanca de Bivar, only sister of Don Carlos, and 
much younger than himself, was the idol of her father; 
she had lost her mother, and was in her eighteenth 
year when Aben-Hamet appeared in Granada. All 
‘was seducing in this enchanting woman; her voice 
was thrilling, and her step lighter than a zephvr’s; it 
sometimes pleased her to direct a chariot, as Armide, 
and at other times, to ride upon the swiftest courser of 
Andalusia, as the charming fairies who appeared to 
Tristan and to Galaor, in the forests. Athens would 
have acknowledged her for Aspasia, and Paris for 
Diana de Poitiers, who was already renowned at court 
But, with the charms ofa French woman, she possessed 





\ 





elevation of the feelings of her heart. 

At the cries of the Spaniards, when Aben-Hamet 
presented himself in the bower, Don Rodrigo hastened 
to the spot. ‘‘My father,”’ said Blanca, “behold the 
Moorish knight, of whom I have spoken to you; he 
heard me singing; he recognized my voice, he came 
into the garden to thank me for having directed him in 
his walk.” 

The Duke of Santa Fe received the Abencerage, 
with that frank and dignified politeness peculiar to the 
Spaniards. One observes among this nation, none of 
those servile looks, none of those well turned phrases, 
which announce baseness of thought and degradation of 
mind. The language of the Grand Seigneur and the 
peasant is the same, the salute the same, the compli- 
ments, habits, and customs, are also the same. If the 
confidence and generosity of this people towards stran- 
gers are without bounds, their vengeance is equally 
terrible when once aroused. Of heroic courage, and 
tried patience, incapable of yielding to the reverses of 
fortune, they must either overcome, or be crushed by 
it. They possess little of what is called wit; but lof- 
tier passions supply the place of that brightness which 
emanates from the refinement and abundance of ideas. 
A Spaniard who spends the day without speaking, whe 
sees nothing, nor cares to see any thing, who neither 
reads, studies, nor compares, will find, in the majesty 
of these resolutions, resources necessary in the hour 
of adversity. 


- 


It was the birth day of Don Rodrigo, and Blanca 
prepared her father, on this occasion, a tertudlia, or se- 
lect party, in a beautiful and secluded spot. The 
Duke of Santa Fe, invited Aben-Hamet to take his 
seat among the young females, who amused themselves 
in examining the turban and robe of the stranger- 
Velvet cushions were brought, upon which the Aben- 
cerage reposed, after the fashion of the Moors. He 
was questioned relative to his country, and the nature 
of his adventures: to which he replied with much 
sense and good humor. He spoke the purest Castilian, 
one would have taken him fora Spaniard, if he had 
not almost always said tot instead of vous. This word 
possessed something so pleasant in his mouth, that 
Blanca could not refrain from a secret feeling of envy, 
whenever he addressed her companions. 


A number of servants appeared: they handed choco- 
late, fruits, and small loaves of the sugar of Malaga, 
white as snow, light and porous as sponge. After the 
repast, Blanca was intreated to perform one of those 
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dances de caractere, in which she surpass st to her veins; but as s as she rnised the symp- 
accomplished guitanas. She eld ist to the toms, she a t sease as a true Spaniard. The 
solicitations of her friends \ Hamet had not dangers and the s ws s foresaw, were not suffi- 
spoken, but his beseeching looks traved ft wis rent to drive her from the brink of the abwas, neither 
that hedid not express. Blanca selected a zambra, she dk erate a long time with her heart. She 
an expressive dance which the Spama Is be wi says to herself ifat af A i-Hamet would be a 
from the Moors Christia ve! Iw follow him to the ends 
One of the young females began to play the f the ear 
guitar the air of this foreign dance. 1 lauchter of Phe Ab . rt, felt all the power of 
Don Rodrigo threw off her veil, and fixed to her fair | 2% ''resisiple pass : do for Bianea. He 
hands, castanets of ebon wood. Her raven hair fellin) *® longer oceup by the designs which brought 
ringlets upon her neck of alabaster fairness: her mouth him to Granad t was easy for him to obtain the tn- 
and eves are wreathed in smiles; her complexion is formation which he had nsearch of: but all 
heightened by the agitation of her heart. Suddenly, ther interests but that of his love had vanished from 
she makes the clattering ebony resound, strikes three || "5 ™ He even dreaded those circunstances 
times the measure, sings the song of the zambra, and, | Which might cause a change in his life. He neither 
mingling her voice to the sounds of the guitar, she | ed, nor w shed to know any thing; he said to him- 


starts away as a thing of light. 
What variety in her steps! 


titudes! sometimes she lifts her hands with sprighfli- 


what elegance in her at- 
ness, then lets them fal! with gentleness. Sometimes 
she darts forward, as if intoxicated by pleasure, and re- 
tires, as if oppressed by grief. She turns her head, seems 
to call to some invisible person, modestly presents her 
blushing cheek to be kissed by a bridegroom, flies | 
away abashed, returns lively and composed, walks | 
with a noble and almost warlike step, and then leaps 
anew on the turf. The harmony of her steps, her 
The 


voice of Blanca, when slightly disguised, had that pe- 


song, and the sounds of her guitar, was perfect. 


culiar sound, which aroused the innermost passions 
of the soul. 


lively motions, pensive choruses, and songs suddenly 


Spanish music, composed of sighs, of 


interrupted, offer a singular mixture of gaiety and me- 
lancholy. 


the fate of the last Abencerage: they would have suf- 


That music, and that dance, fixed, for ever, | 


ficed to agitate a heart less diseased than his. 

In the evening, they returned to Granada through 
the valley of Douro. Don Rodrigo, charmed with the | 
noble and polite manners of Aben-Hamet, wished not 
to leave him, until he had promised to come frequent- 
ly to amuse Blanca with the marvelous tales of the 
Fast. 
ed the invitation of the Duke of Santa Fe; and the next 


The Moor, at the height of his wishes, aceept- 


day, he returned to the palace, where dwelt the one 
he loved more than the light of day. 

Blanca found herself engaged in a depth of love, 
where she believed it impossible ever to experience 
this passion. To love an infidel, a Moor, and a stran- | 
ger, appeared to her a thing so strange, that she took 


no precaution against the evil which began 
1s 


to creep 


self: “Let Blanca be a Mahomedan, let her love me, 


and I will love her to the end of life '’’ 

Blanca and Aben-Hamet, thus fixed in their resolu- 
tions, awaited only the moment thet should reveal 
their sentiments 

It was then one of the most beautiful days of the 
year. “You have not vet seen the Alhambra.” said 
the daughter of the Duke of Santa Fe to the Aben- 
cerage. ‘If I rightly understood some words which es 
caped you, your family is originally from Granada. 
Perhaps you would be pleased to visit the palace of 
your ancient kings? I will myself, this evening, act 


as your guide.” 


Aben- Hamet swore by the Prophet, that mever would 
promenade be so agreeable to him. 


The hour fixed upon for the journey to the Alham- 
bra having arrived, the danghter of Don Rodrigo mount- 
ed a white poney, accustomed to ascend the rocks with 
the lightness of a mountain goat. Aben-Hamet, ac- 
companied the beautiful Spaniard, on an Andelusian 
courser, harnessed after the custom of the Turks. In 


the rapid course of the young Moor, his purple robe 


| floated behind him, his curved sabre clattered against 


his high peaked saddle, and the wind agitated the 
plume which decked his turban. The people, charm- 
ed with his majestic appearance, said, in beholding 
him: *‘It is an infidel Prince, whom Donna Blanca 
intends to convert.” 

At first, they proceeded along a magnificent street, 
which still bore the name of an illustrious Moorish 
family; this street terminated at the externor imcjosure 
of the Alhambra. They afterwards crossed a grove of 
fountain, and soon found them- 


f the palace of Boabdil. 


elm trees, arrived at a 


selves before the inward wall 
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In a wall, flanked with towers, and surmounted with 
battlements, a door opened, called the Gate of Judg- 
ment. They went through the first gate, and proceed- 


ed through a narrow passage, which wound between | 


high walls and heaps of rubbish. This passage con- 


ducted them to the place of the Algibes, near which, | 


befallen thee? Where shall I find thee in thy desert- 
ed Alhambra?” And tears of fidelity, loyalty, and 
honor, suffused the eyes of the young Moor. 
| “Your old masters,” said Blanca, ‘‘or rather, the 
kings of your fathers, were ungrateful.” 


; Ate 
“‘What avails it?” replied the Abencerage, “they 


Charles the Fifth had now erected a palace. Thence, } have been unfortunate !” 


turning towards the north, they stopped in a deserted 


court, at the foot ofa wall without ornaments, and di- | 


lapidated by time. Aben-Hamet, leaping lightly to 
the ground, offered his hand to Blanca, that she might 
descend from her pony. The attendants knocked at a 
door, the sill of which was concealed by rank grass: 
the door opened, and the secret recesses of the Alham- 
bra were immediately opened to their view. 


Every charm, every regret for his country, mingled 
with the illusions of love, seized the heart of the last 
Abencerage. Silent and motionless, he surveyed, with 
astonishment, this habitation of the Genii; he believed 
himself to have been transported within one of those 
palaces, a description of which may be read in the 
Arabian Tales. The airy galleries, canals of white 
marble, interspersed with citron and orange trees in 
full bloom, fountains, deserted courts, are presented 
on al] sides to the eyes of Aben-Hamet, and across the 
extended arches of these porticos, he perceived other 
labyrinths and new enchantments. The azure of a 
charming sky was seen between the columns which 
sustained a chain of gothic arches. Walls ornament- 
ed with arabesque, imitated to the life, those stuffs of 
the east, which are embroidered by the slaves of the 
harem in their hours of indolence. Something of the 
voluptuous, religion, and warlike, seemed to respire 
in this magnificent building; a kind of cloister for love 
—a mysterious retreat, where the Moorish kings in- 
dulged in every pleasure, forgetful of all the duties of 
life. 


After some moments of silent surprise, the two 
lovers entered this abode of banished power, and past 
happiness. They first walked around the saloon 
of the Mesurcar, in the midst of the perfume of flowers 
and the coolness of -waters. Afterwards, they pene- 
trated into the Court of Lions. Ateach step, the emo- 
tion of Aben-Hamet was increased, ‘*‘If thou didst not 
fill my soul with delights,” said he to Blanca, “with 
what chagrin would I behold myself compelled to de- 
mand of thee—of thee, a Spaniard—the history of these 
mansions! Ah! these places are made to serve as a 
retreat for happiness; and |——” 


Aben-Hamet perceived the name of Boabdil enchas- 


ed in the mosaic, “Oh, my king,” cried he, “what has | 





Ashe pronounced these words, Blanca condacted 
| him into a cabinet, which seemed to be the very sanc- 
| tuary even of the temple of Love. Nothingcould sur- 
| pass the elegance of this retreat; the entire ceiling was 

painted inazeare and gold, and was composed of Ara- 
_ besque deeply carved, through which passed the light 
_ of day, revealing a tissue of flowers. A fountain played 
in the middle of the building, and the waters falling 
again in dewy drops, were collected in a conch of ala- 
baster. 

*‘Aben-Hamet,” said the daughter of Santa Fe, 
‘‘examine well this fountain, it received the mutilated 
heads of the Abencerage. You still see upon the mar- 
ble, spots of blood of the unfortunate individuals whom 
Boabdil sacrificed to his suspicions. It is thus, that the 
men of your country were treated, when they seduced 
credulous women.” 

Aben-Hamet no longer heard Blanca; he had pros- 
trated himself, and was kissing, with respect, the 
traces of the blood of his ancestors. He arose, and 
exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, Blanca, I swear by the blood of these 
knights, to love thee with the constancy, fidelity, and 
ardor, of an Abencerage.” 


**You love me, then?” replied Blanca, clasping her 
two beautiful hands, and lifting her eyes to heavem 
But, do you remember, that you are an infidel, a Moon, 
an enemy, and that I am a Christian, and a Spaniard ?” 

“Oh, holy Prophet!” said Aben-Hamet, “‘be wit- 
ness to my oaths———!” 

Blanca, interrupting him, asked, ‘*‘ What faith do you 
expect me have in the oaths of a persecutor of my 
God? know you, if I love you—who has given thee the 
assurance of speaking to me in those terms?” 

Aben-Hamet, dismayed, answered, “‘It is true, Iam 
thy slave; thou hast not chosen me for thy knight.” 

‘‘Moor,” said Blanca, ‘‘relinquish that ruse ; thou 
has seen in my looks that I love thee; my passion for 
thee passes all bounds: be a Christian, and nothing will 
prevent me from being thine. But, if the daughter of 
the Duke of Santa Fe dares to speak to thee with such 
freedom, thou mayest judge by that, that she knows 
how to conquer herself, and that the enemy of Chiis- 
tianity will never have any right to her hand.” 

Aben-Hamet, in a transport of love, siezed the 


























hands of Blanca, placed them upon his turban, and then 
upon his heart. ‘Allah is powerful,” cried he, ‘and 
Aben-Hamet is happy! Oh, Mahomet! teach this 





Christian thy law, and nothing will be able 
‘You blaspheme;” said Blanca, ‘‘let us leave this 
place.” 
She leaned upon the arm of the Moor, and approach- 
ed the fountain of the Two Lions, whence ts named 


one of the courts of the Alhambra. ‘‘Stranger,” 


the ingenuous Spaniard, ‘‘when I regard thy robe, thy 
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so new; and then this orsental turn seemed to be so 


well adapted to the residence of fairves, which she had 


visited with her lover. Completely overcome by 


love, she was now siezed with trembling, and wae 
obliged to rest more heavily on the arm of her guide. 
Aben-Hamet sustained the lovely burthen, and walk- 


| ing, exclaimed, “‘Ah! why am | not an illustrions 


Abencerage?”’ 
**You would please me less,’ sid Blanca, “for | 


would be more anxious; remain obscure, and live for 

















turban, thy arms, and think of our love, I believe I see || me. Frequently knights of renown forget love for 
the shade of the gallant Abencerage walking in this | fame.” 
deserted retreat with the unfortunate Alfaima; explain || «You will not have such danger to fear.” quickly re- 
to me the Arabic inscription graven on the marble of | plied Aben-Hamet. 

this fountain.”’ | ‘‘And how could you love me, then, if you were 

Aben-Hamet read these words: ‘‘The beautiful ! an Abencerage?” said the descendant of Chimene. 

Princess who walks, covered with pearls, in this gar- H 
den, increases more wonderfully its beauties, . ... 
the rest of the inscription was effaced. 


‘It is for thee, that this inscription was engraved,” 


The sun had descended beneath the horizon, during 
.”’ || the walk of the two lovers; they had rambled all over 
| the Alhambra. What recollections ocx uped the mind 
of Aben-Hamet! here the Sultana received, through 
said Aben-Hamet. ‘‘Beloved Sultana, these palaces || loovers, the smoke of perfumes that burned at her 
have never been more beautiful in the days of their 
splendour, than they are, to day, in their ruins. Lis- 


ten to the murmuring of the fountains, whose waters 


|| feet; here, in this secluded asvlum, she decked herself 
|| with all the ornaments ofthe East. And it was Blanca, 


| 
|| a beloved woman, who related these details to the 


trickle through the moss, behold the gardens that are | beautiful youth on whom she doated. 


| 
1} 


seen through these dilapidated arches; contemplate the The rising moon, spread its fitful light in the aban- 
star of day, which sinks beyond those porticos: but it 
is delightful to wander with thee in these ruins! thy 


words embalm these retreats, as the roses of love. 


| doned sanctuaries and deserted porches of the Alham- 
| bra. Its silvery rays depicted upon the turf, flower 
|| gardens; upon the walls, bowers; upon the arches of the 
With what delight do I recognize, in thy conversation, || 


cloisters, the fickle shadow of gushing waters; and 


shrubs agitated by the breeze. 





some of the accents of the language of my ancestors! 
I even thrill at the rustling of thy robe on these mar- 


|| Upon a cypress which o’erhung the cupola of a ruined 
oF : | 
bles; the air is perfumed, only because it has touched || mosque, and echo repeated its complaints. Aben 


The nightingale sung 


thy hair. Among these ruins, thou art as beautiful as || Hamet wrote, by the light of the moon, the name of 
the Genii of my country. But can Aben-Hamet hope || Blanca, upon the marble in the hall of the Two 
to fix thy affections? what is he, compared to thee? he || Sisters ; this name he traced in Arabic letters, so that 
has traversed the mountains with his fathers; he knows || the traveller might have one more mystery to devine 
the plants of the desert alas! there is not one that || in this palace of wonders. 

can cure the wound thou hast inflicted on him! he | 


bears arms, but he is no knight. 





** Moor,” said Blanca, ‘‘let us quit this spot 
At times, I say to || destiny of my life is fixed forever. 


The 
Remember well 
myself: the water of the sea which sleeps sheltered in | these words : a Mussulman, | am thine without hope ; 
the crevice of the rock is tranquil and unruffled, whilst || a Christian, I am thine forever.” 


all around the waste of waters is disturbed by storms: || Aben Hamet answered: “‘ a Christian, I am thy 


Aben-Hamet! thus would be thy life, still and peace- ] afflicted slave; a Mussulman, I am thy happy spouse.” 
able, a stranger in an unknown corner of the earth, | 
whilst the court of the Sultan is subverted by the trou- | 
bles of state. This I said, young Christian; but thou | 


And these noble lovers quitted this dangerous palace. 
Blanca’s love increased from day to day, and that of 
Aben Hamet, augmented with the same rapidity. He 
hast proven to me, that the tempest can also disturb | was so happy to be loved for himself alone, to owe to 
the drop of water which rests in the crevice of the | no foreign cause, the sentiments that he inspired, that 
rock.” 


| he did not reveal the secret of his birth to the daughter 
Blanca listened with delight to this language, to her 


of the Duke of Santa Fe ; he 


delighted to apprise her 
i 
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that he bore an illustrious name, on the day that she | 


would consent to give him her hand. 


But he was | 


suddenly recalled to Tunis : his mother, attacked with 


an incurable disease, wished to embrace and bless her 
son, before relinquishing life. 
himself at Blanca’s residence. ‘‘ Sultana,” said he, 
** my mother is about to die, and requests me to close 
her eyes. Wilt thou be faithful to me?” 


Aben Hamet presented 


** shall I ever again behold thee ?” 


*«Come,”’ said Aben-Hamet, ‘‘ I wish to require of | 


thee an oath,and to make thee one that only death 
will break. Follow me.” 





They wentout; and arrived at a church-yard which | 


was formerly that of the Moors. One yet saw here 
and there smal] dismal columns, around which the 
sculptor formerly represented a turban; but the Chris- 
ians had since replaced this turban by a cross. Aben- 
Hamet conducted Blanca to the foot of these columns: 
“Blanca,” said he, ‘‘ my ancestors repose here: I swear 
by their ashes to love thee until the day when the An- 
gel of Judgment shall summon me to Allah’s tri- 
bunal. I promise thee, that my heart shall be engaged 
to none other than thee, and that thou shalt be my 
spouse, as soon as the holy light of the Prophet shall be 
known by thee. Each year, at this time, I shall re- 
turn to Granada, to ascertain if thou hast kept thy faith 
to me, and if thou art willing to renounce thy errors.” 
“And I,” said Blanca, weeping, ‘‘shall expect thee 
each year; and will preserve to my last breath, the faith 
I have plighted thee, and take thee for my sponse 
when the God of Christianity, more powerful than thy 
Blanca, shall have touched thy unbelieving heart.” 
Aben-Hamet departs; and prosperous gales bear 
him tothe African coast: his mother had just expired. 
He mourns her loss, and embraces her coffin. Months 
roll by: sometimes wandering among the ruins of Car- 
thage, and somctimes seated upon the tomb of St. 
Louis, the exiled Abencerage thinks of that day, which 
is to take him back to Granada. This day finally ar- 
rives; and Aben-Hamet gets into a ship, and turns the 
prow towards Malaga. With what mingled emotions, 
of joy and fear, did he behold the first promontories of 
Spaia! 
does she still remember a poor Arab, who never ceas- 


Is Blanca expecting him upon these shores? 


ed adoring her under the palm trees of the desert? 
(To be continued.) 
et OS OO OOS Do cce-- ——— 
We notice that Dr. Corrine, formerly State Geo- 
logist, proposes publishing a Geological Survey of the 





| 


State of Georgia, with a large and correct map append- | 


ed. We trustthat he will meet with sufficient en- 
couragement to carry out the enterprise. 


trae 
**Thou leavest me,” said Blanca, growing pale, || ae ot eee, 


D’ 





Written for the Magnolia, 
ST. JEAN D’ACRE. 


THe city ofthe Ptolomies; the ancient city of St. 
| Jean d’Acre, sacred to the Knights of St. John, has 
again become the victim of ‘‘grim-visaged war,” with 


| . 
| many of the horrors consequent upon its capture asa 


Its venerable piles of ruined grandeur, 
the decay of the splendid edifices, with which the 
| first of Egyptian kings, many centuries before the 
Christian era had adorned it, have been again disturb- 
ed by the dreadful roar of an enemy’s artillery. 





The silent slumber of the ruins of ages; the remains 
| of the once magnificent Temples and Palaces which 
| stood for several hundred years, as noble monuments, 
not only of the architectural beauty of the times, but 
of the fostering and enterprising spirit of the First 
Ptolomy, have again been broken by the tread of hos- 
tile feet, and another fold in the dark curtain of obliv- 
ion drawn over them. St. JEAN p’AcRE! once so 
renowned for the memorable events of the Crusades; 
so remarkable as the residence of the blood thirsty 
Djazza Pacha, who, for a quarter of a century, shut 
up within its walls, defied the whole power of Turkey, 
despised the Vizier, and derided the menaces of the 
Capudan Pacha, and as having discomfited the first of 
modern warriors, has at last been crushed, after so ma- 
ny striking and peculiar changes of fortune—(having 
sheltered and protected, been defended and attacked 
by the same powers, alternately friends and foes, 
Christians and Saracens, Arabs and Turks,) by that 
power, to which of all others, ithad been most sub- 
servient and beneficial—the English. 

The recent capture of this ancient city, by the com- 
bined European and Turkish forces, in subjugating 
Mehemet Ali, has brought it to the notice of the gen- 
eral reader. A brief compilation of the most striking 
events in its remarkable history may not be uninter- 
esting. Acre has universally been considered the 
key to all Syria; though anciently, not so celebrated 
for its commerce, as its neighboring city Joppa or 
Jaffa, nevertheless, its harbor and situation were de- 
cidedly superior. The latter place, indeed, owed its 
celebrity, as once having been the principal seaport of 
Judea, to its situation as regarded Jerusalem. At one 
time, it was the only seaport in all Judea: and it was 
to this place, that Solomon had the materials for his 
Temple brought from Mount Labinus, previous to 
their conveyance by land to the Holy City. It was 
from Joppa that the Prophet Jonah departed for Nine- 





vah. And a tradition is preserved that it was at that 


























place, that Noah lived and built his Ar! 
scribes it as older than t 
founded by 


standing al! this, th 


Japhet ne rw s enne x 
has shrunk into a nutshell,and is s 

ed by the nations of the earth, as more than a s1 
Arab village on the shores of the Mediteranean, v 
St. Jean d’Acre, at the present day, as wel) as 
long period past, asserts its superiority , x thas a? 
of commerce, and of defer 
bly, ima short time, under the ordinarily narrow 

cy of its ruling Pachas, be nothing more than a 1 
fortress. Yet, the possessor f Acre. can extend } 
influence even to Jerusalem, he can shut up the 

try, and keep its inhabitants in subjection. Near 
the bread stuffs, and particularly rice, which is 
staple food of the people, enters by Acre, s 
Governor may, at any time he chooses, cause : 
to be felt all over Syria. 


This fact accounts for Acre 


having been the principle theatre of all the 


wars in 
Syria and Palestine. The leaders of armies, both in 
ancient and modern times, have invariably directed 


their strongest efforts tothe possession of Acre. A\l- 
though it was not the first city taken by the Crusaders, 
yet it was the last they parted with—they here made 
their final struggle to keep a footing in the Holy 
Land.* 


unsuccessful assaults upon it, during a short seige in 


Bonaparte made several most desperate but 


1799, when it was defended by Djazzar Pacha, and | 


some of the English troops under Sir Sidney Smith 
Had Bonaparte succeeded in taking Acre, he would 
have made himself Emperor of the East,as he observ- 
ed at the time, not only to his private Secretary, 
M. d’ Bourrienne, but afterwards to Capt. Maitland. 
when on board the Bellerophon, a prisoner after his de- 
feat at Waterloo. 


itself, so small, as scarcely to attract a historian’s at- 


His failure before Acre, (though in 


tention ,) may therefore. be considered the cause, if 
not the beginning, of the most splendid series of mili- 
tary conquests, which Europe has ever w.tnessed. 
The Greek name of Acie, according t 
Ace. The Hebrew appellation, by wi 
of in the O)]d Testament, 


that its more ancient name was 


Strabo, wa 
it 1s spok 

was 4ccho.t St.. m savs 
Coth: wt 
is a singular and interesting incident, since the Goths 
or Geta, previous to their passing the H spont, wer 

said to be of this country. Acre arrived at the height 


of its magnificence and power, during the reigns of 





*Some authors have d sputed that Acre pr p 
belonged tothe Holy Land. It makes no difference 


however here, as it was the creat rallving point of the 
Christians in the Crusades. 


t Judges 1. 31. 


e It was ‘ie i an eautified by 

g his reign ume the 

. t the name of 
PY ; 1 this appellation it 
n t tory t Apostics. Paal, oh 
sw m T to Crs t which latter place 
fer ston Tat Ptols mais 

SCenlitad t thren.”® It retais its ancrent 

to the period of the 

- \ twas known as Pfolemais, 

s difficult te ascertain, but it is not a little remarkable, 
Qe die tit se of so many centuries, during which 
™ 1 seer i to be entirely lost, that it 

1 hay —=sumed one «s near it Some writers 
attempted to exvlain this. by supposing that the 

. s< Dy : — which was ue , by the Greek 
mnd R un | < 1 des iting the piace, and 
which was found upon medals, struck while it was @ 


Roman Colonv, was never adopted by 


the natives, to 


were get rally obnoxious. 


Other opinions for itsc} nee of name, hat been given, 


which will presently be noticed. 


For nearly two centuries, Acre was the great thea- 


tre ofthe Crusades. Before its walls,and upon its bat- 
tlements, occurred many of the most gallent actions— 
many a Moslem banner tratled in the dust before it 


’ 


and many a Christian knight gained his renown, or 
There 
slem warriors quaffed each others 


he ith at the feetive board. and anon met in the fierce 


sunk forgotten upon its hot and desert ganda. 


th , } metian and M 


tumult of the battle field. Military barbarity and 


courtesy were strangely and frightfilly mingled, til] 


the latter was finally lost in the desperate fortunes of 
the invaders. As Acre was the last rallying point of 


the Christians. itbecame not 


rious for the shocking 


>} 
atrocitics comm tari } 


y men, who styled themselves 
the Chr faith 


of thei: 


ers of shan According to 


their own historians, many enormites are 


without a parallel, and their general conduct, any 

x hut favorable to the cause they professed to serve, 

r honorable to ti nowned watriors who invaded 

Palestine. Treaties were broken without reserve, 

1s most solemn covenants of truce violated. The 

n of the which led to the final expu)sion 

Crusa fr H Land, was perhaps, 

n instance of the vilest perfidy, of which history 

esare The Christians were reduced to 

‘ ssession of asingle city. St Jean d’Acre: after 

try msecrated by every pledge of honor and re- 

igion, they massacred, ina single day, nineteen of 
“A “~ xxi. 7.8 
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the principle Saracem merchants, who, upon the 
faith of the treaty, had resorted to Acre for commer- 
cial purposes! but a terrible retribution was visited 
speedily upon them. Indignant at the outrage, Sul- 
tan Serapha laid seige to Acre, with an army of 
one hundred and sixty thousand infantry, and sixty 
thousand horse; and after a most desperate defence, 
the city was taken on the 5th of April, A. D. 1291. 
This event is said to have happened during a terrible 
tempest, and that the fugitives from the garrison, in 
endeavoring to reach the ships in the harbor, perished 
in the waves. 


Up to this period, the city was still remarkable for 


the beauty and splendor of its architectural adorn- || remains to attest the former greatness of its super- 


ments. But it is probable that most of the buildings 
belonging to the Christians, were destroyed, with ma- 
ny of the magnificent public edifices, after it fell into 
the hands of the Tuiks. Fuller in his “ Historie of 
the Holy Warre,” says that ‘‘the Sultan plowed the 
ground, whereon the city stood, and sowed it in corn; 
but an eye-witness affirmeth * that there remain mag- 
nificent ruins.”” Sandys, indeed, speaks of several buil- 
dings, which in time, must have been exceedingly 
grand. He more particularly notices one. ‘There 
are ruins of a Palace, which yet doth acknowledge 
King Richard to be the founder; confirmed likewise 
by the passant Lion.” Mr. Clarke, who visited 
Syria and Palestine inthe beginning of the present 
rcentury, in a notice of Acre, also speaks of the remains 
of this Palace, asa ‘‘very considerable edifice, exhib- 
iting aconspicuous appearance among the buildings 
upon the left of the Mosque, towards the north side of 
the city.” There are other travellers, also, who have 
spoken of these ruins. Some have supposed them to 
be the Church of St. Andrew, and others, that of St. 
Joha ‘the Baptist, erected by the ‘Knights of Jernsa- 
lem,” whence, they also suppose the city changed 
jts mame of ‘‘Ptolemais,” for that of ‘‘St. Jean 
@ Acre.” Sut after all, ‘the passant Lion,” which 
confirmed Sandys in his opinion, has probably led the 
more learned and ingenious Clarke, to the true origin 
of the edifice to the Genoese, who assisted Baldwin 
in the capture of Acre, A. D. 1104, and had ‘buildings 
and other immunities allowed them’—the Lion being 
a symbol of Genoa.” 

There are other remains in Acre, which bear am- 
ple testimony to its ancient grandeur, and high state 
of architectural taste and splendor. Among these, 
are the Arsenal, the College of the Knights of St. John, 


the Palace and Chapel of the Grand Master, and sev- 





* Sandys, who visited the country in 1600. 
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eral other Churches. 


According to a celebrated 
French traveller,* “three of these Churches were 
originally dedicated to St. Saba, St. Thomas, and St. 
Nicholas; there was also one dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist.”” It may be, (and there is some founda- 
tion for the supposition,) that this Church is the build- 


|| ing which has just been mentioned. At the time Mr. 
|| Clarke visited Acre, there was a cornice, and two 


| 


arches of the building was the ‘representation of a 
human head, with distorted features, similar to the 
head of St. John the Baptist, barbarously delineated in 
the rude paintings used as idols in the Greek Church.” 
But what ever may have been its origin, little now 


structure. 


At the present day, in all probability, the most strik- 
ing and important, as well as the best preserved por- 
tions of the classic remains of this once noble city of 


} the Ptolamis, are to be found embodied in the con- 











struction of other buildings, public works, &c. erected 
| at different periods by the reigning Pachas. More re- 
_centaccounts, state that some superb specimens were 
_to be seen inthe public baths, and in the fountains 
about the residence of the Pachas. The fate of war, 
however to which this devoted city has been peculiarly 
| subjected, has doubtless destroyed most of the inter- 
esting relics of its ancient greatness. Djazzar Pacha, 
also, used many portions of the ruins, to repair the 
breach in the walls of Acre, which the French under 
Bonaparte, made during the sixteen days seige. And 
the accidental blowing up of one.of the principal tow- 
ers, in its late bombardment and capture—a tower, 
perhaps, that has witnessed alternately the immuring 


| of Christians and Saracens, for centuries, and in which 
so many of the Egyptian chiefs were confined by the 
blood-thirsty Achmed as hostages; has doubtless con- 
tributed greatly to destroy many of the remains that 
would otherwise have stood to feast the eye, and in- 
struct the mind of the antiquarian, and literary travel- 
ler, who might hereafter seek the classic shores of the 





Mediterianean. 
Columbia, S. C., February, 1841. 
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Of all scenery, there is none perhaps better adapted 
for the contemplative mind, than the sea by the light 
The soul finds a kind of sympathy 
with its restlessness, a yearning after the quiet happi- 
ness of its bosom, and there is no fitter emblem of man 
| and his shortlived vanity, than it conveys. 


of a clear moon. 
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NIGHT AND MorninG, By Sir Enwarp L. Bur- 
wER.—We have read these latest volumes from the 
ever-teeming brain of the renowned author, and we 
consider them as somewhat remarkable among, and 
distinguished from, their predecessors. Not that they 
are more excellent than any which have gone befor: 
them, far, very far, from it; neither, however, is it th 
most faulty production of the same pen. The author, 
it is generally understood, has been rather secluded 
from the literary world for the last three years, and this, 
therefore, may be taken as the commencement of a 
new erain his prolonged life of letters, for though so 
young in years, he is an old author. 

Let us glance at those points in which it differs from 
his other works. First then, the plot is by far the 
most defective of any of his novels. About the 
last quarter of the first volume, he breaks off abruptly, 
and leaves all, or nearly all, the characters in whom 
the reader has become deeply 
ports him to Paris, where he | 


interested, and trans- 


1s to burrow thre ] 


lanes and lobbies, and follow tedious dialogues between + 


a low set of vagabonds, in whom he feels not the slight- 
est interest. All this in a marriage office, similar to 
our city intelligence offices for hiring out chamber- 
maids, and finding employment for idle journeymen. 
This is very different from the author’s previous plots, 
in this respect. 

Secondly, it is more improbable than any previous 
story by the same hand; we would instance the death 
scene of Gawtry, crossing the streets of Paris on a rope 
thrown from parapet to parapet; and the seizure of the 
certificate of marriage by the idiot girl, and all that 
part of the story relating to the gradual clearing of her 
intellect. | 

Thirdly, and lastly, it is almost entirely a city story. 
We turned down but two smal! passages in the first vo- 
lume, where there are any thing like a glimpse of na- | 
ture. 

In the last half of the second volume, the author | 
seems suddenly to have resumed his former pen and 
power. There are occasionally passages radiant with 
beauty, and full of profound reflection, uncontaminated 
by the hateful philosophy with which many of his ear- 
lier works are deformed. The title is intended to 
shadow forth the contrasts illustrated in the condition 
of the principle characters; being night, when in ad- | 
versity, and morning, when otherwise. 
trasts are most admirably sustained. 

There was a story in one of the Annuals, some yéars 
ago, upon the same plan, entitled Black and White, 
but entirely different, of course, in scene and incident. 

There was another thing which struck us forcibly, | 
while perusing these volumes: it is the remarkable re- | 
semblance between the helpless old man and the child, | 
in this work, and the old man and the child in 
Humphrey’s Clock; both having, too, a remarkable 
fondness for the neighborhood of a church, and the | 
flowers of a grave-yard. 


These con- 


,. 
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The author's conclud ng apology for not dealing 

poet ai justice toUl ' sue, John Lord Lilburne, 
ical ' " > ¥ “~~? 

(quere, Melbou ) is entirely sua generis, and almost 


satistactory, with his masterly sophistry about the dis- 


tinction between vice and crime It ws precisely 


such vices as are here, separated from,and elevated 


ve crimes, which the strong « non sense of our 
countrymen are in the habit of Carrying up to the re- 
nowned court of equity presided over by Judge Lynch; 
and :f Lord Lilburne 1s a true tvpe of any class of British 
nomility, they had better send over for our celebrated 
popular jurist, who rides triumphant in that very 
sphere of domestic and conventional vice which the 
law, poor, tame thing, cannot reach. 


Tue KInsMaw oR THE Brack Ripers or 
ConGcarer.—We think this last, the best novel of 


Mr. Simms, and have read it throughout with much 


pleasure It is based upon incidents of the Revolu- 
ton, and we are made to dwell, with the daring parti- 
ran leaders and hush-fighters of Carolina, who, strug- 
ling with a powerful, and for a long time conquering 


foe, were obliged to resort to this means of war- 
fare, for the liberation of their country, which though 
weak and feeble, was annoying inthe last degree to the 
invaders, and ultimately successful in driving them 
from the soil. 

The author has succeeded well in the protraiture of 
his characters, and the history of these times will bear 
him out in all the incidents of his story. The tale is 
of two half brothers, the younger of whom joined the 
American army at the commencement of the war, and 
distinguished himself as a partizan leader in the patri- 
ot cause. The movements of the other, were for a 
long time unknown, and being suspected by the whigs 
was pursued and taken, but was saved from death by 
hisbrother. Not long after, he is found to be the dar- 
ing leader of the Black Riders. Motives of policy 
kept him from declaring his true character, being in 


\ love with Flora Middleton, the heroine; and the al- 


most betrothed of his brother. The most deadly feud 
grew up between the brothers, who had never loved 
each other—when these facts were made known. The 
schemes of the elder brother, were defeated mainly 
by the address and management of Jack Banister, a 
sergeant, and friend of the younger, and who by the 
way, is quite an original character, possessing great 
swamp knowledge and adroitness as a spy, and 
scout upon the movements of the enemy. 

The Black Riders were a band of tory robbers, on 
the Congaree, carrying death an! terror every where 
they moved, whose object was plunder, though fight- 
ing under the orders of Lord Rawdon, against the 
Colonies. The whole is a well-wrought fiction, 
possessing great interest from the plot and incidents of 
the story, and much more from the characters intro- 
duced. Jack Banister will be a great favorite with all 
readers; and the more so, because he is an original 
character, of sterling worth and tried fidelity, both to 
his country and his captain. His mode of instilling 
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whig doctrines, and the arguments he uses to enforce || 


them, are quite amusing, and partake something of a| 
noble, chivalrous character. There are many other 
characters of interest, who are well drawn and act 
conspicuous parts; among whom, are the scheming 
Watson Gray, and the delectable Surgeon to his Majes- 
ty’s — regiment. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that this will prove the 
most acceptable novel which the author has put forth. 


FATHER MATHEW. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


We have recently visited the Cathedral in this city, | 
for the express purpose of witnessing the ceremony of 
administering the pledge of temperance, according to 
the method pursued by Father Mathew, with such 
wonderful success in Ireland. The ceremony is im- 
pressive, and is calculated to answer the end sought 
by the benevolent man who now stands at the head of 
reformers in this greatest and most important object | 
of all reformation. 

Father O’Neal opened the subject, after the mest 
clusion of his Sermon, by explaining the mode to be | 
observed, and shewing the great sue¢ess which had | 
crowned the efforts of Father Mathew, “the great | 
apostle of temperance,” relating an incident which | 
occurred not long since in Dublin, characteristic of | 
the frank open hearted son of the Emerald isle, when 
in his right mind, and free from the evil influence of 
ardent spirits. One such, when intoxicated, met with | 
a Protestant Clergyman and without provocation; but 
perhaps with the view of enforcing some good Catho- 
lic doctrine—knocked the clergyman down. Paddy | 
was brought before the court for trial—but by some/ 
means, the good minister was enabled to clear him 
from the clutches of the law, making it asa condition 
of his release, thathe should goto Father Mathew, | 
and take the temperance pledge. Paddy accepted the | 
terms, and took the pledge. Some months after, the 
Clergyman was calied on by a well dressed and decent 
looking personage, who proved to be our friend Paddy, 
so much altered for the better, that he was not recog- 
nized. He told the story,of the great change which 
had been made in his habits, for the better—tkat himself | 
and family, were doing well in the world, and all ow- 
ing to the pledge he had taken by means of the 
Clergyman. ‘And all that’s in it now, your Honor,” 
said Paddy, ‘‘is, that I’m sorry I had’nt knocked you 
down twenty years ago.” 





Those who take the pledge, are required to come | 


forward and kneel round the altar. The priest then 
makes the sign of the cross upon the forchead, at the 
same time, repeating a prayer for the candidate of | 
temperance, in order to enable him to be successful in | 
his endeavor to throw offthe unnatural and unhallowed 
appetite, which has been the ruin of so many thousands. 
A prayer is also written on the back of the card, upon 
which is the pledge, and which they are to repeat 





whenever tempted to recur to their old habits. 


TABLE 
A few factsin relation to Father Mathew, and the 
temperance cause under his auspices, may not be un- 
interesting to our readers. From early life, he is re- 


presented to have been of the happiest temperament, 
bearing about him always the light of an unruffled spir- 
it. Never in anger, incapable of resentment, un- 
selfish, and always willing to share, what he possessed 
of worldly wealth, with others. Beloved and courted 
in all ranks of life, it was pleasant to observe the re- 
ception he always met with, and by the poor especial- 
ly, devoting himself to their welfare. With these char- 
acteristics, is it a wonder, that he should meet with 
such astonishing successs in the temperance cause, or 
that many of his more ignorant countrymen, should 
believe in his miraculous power to cure, not only the 
diseased unnatural appetite, but many other dis- 


ana 


eases whch, though consequences of the first, were 
not so un | by many of his deluded countrymen. 
Understanding well their peculiarities, their vir- 
tues, and their vices, he set himself to work to break 
down their greatest vice, and the author of al- 


most all others, and with the most unparalleled suc- 
}Ccss. 

In the latter part of the year 1838, Father Mathew 
had only about six thousand names on his temperance 
list. The year following, he commenced that system 
which has proved so eminently successful, above alt 
others, in advancing this holy cause. The method is 
pretty much that which has been described above. At 
| the close of 1539, the number increased to seventy 
| thousand; and, at the close of 1840, it exceeded one 


| Million. 


It is often remarked that the German population in 
this country, are a much more valuable population 

than the Irish, and consequently should be more hearti- 
_ly welcomed to our shores. This may be true impart, 
but it has been owing only to their more temperate 
habits. Divest he Irish of this, and a more useful, or a 


| . 
_more welcome population cannot throng our shores. 


| Welcome, thrice welcome, every follower of Father 


| Mathew. 

We shall conclude, by making a _ short extract 
| from an article in the North American Review, on the 
| lrish in America:— 

«¢ But Temperance, the mighty foundation on which 
| every thing great and good is to be built in Ireland, 
| was not nntil, as it were, the other day, preached, 
' thought of, or dreamed of, as practicable te any extent 
| beyond mere local and passing occasions, or as a ¢on- 
| comitant branch of a rational, yet commonplace code 
i 

| 


of morals. Now, it is known, felt, and sworn to, by 
millions of determined men, as the one master-key to 
all the most difficult prolems of national regeneration, 
|The inspiration has fallen on those millions through 
the agency of one man. And Father Mathew stands 
alone, on the very highest pedestal of virtuous fame, 
in a holier ordination than that which priested him ; 
not as a mere follower of Grattan, or coadjutor of 
| O’Connell ; not asa rival of the majestic eloquence 
and dignified patriotism of the former, or of the fierce 
| energy and fiery perseverance of the latter; but as 
the equal, in influence, of each of those great men, 
'and forming with them a triple combination, whose 
| attributes are not unaptly figured out by the verdure, 
brightness, and equality of the three-leaved shamrock, 
Ireland’s national emblem.” 

















